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The present study is intended to be a criticism of Plato's 
philosonhy of religion. = Within its scope the writer has originally 
attempted to deal with the three main lines, namely, Man, Ideas, and 
God. It is, however, impossible adequately to discuss all of them 
at one times and after consideration, he has decided to take the first 
one in this thesis. 

What is the prover method of dealing with this problem is one of 
the chgef questions for the writer. If we intend to inguire into the 
thought of a ynhilosopher we must first adopt the method of historical 
research; viz. (1) to make clear his relation with the previous 
thoughts, (2) to see the current thought of the age in which he lives, 
(3) to find what is his original thought. For further investigations, 
we must know the need of textual criticism; namely, we must collect the 
pieces of the writings and traditions which exist today, and discuss 
the authenticity and inner meaning of them, and finally reconstruct them 
in a system of thought under the guidance of our own judgment. This 
method of criticdim research is, however, not thoroughly applied to 
the present study, because of the writer's lack of the knowledge of Greek. 
It may be, he really wishes, completed in his further study of Plato in 
the near future. In the following pages, we shall briefly touch the pro- 
blems of the Platonic writings, in which we shall simply indicate where 
1 By ' vhilosophy of religion ' we: mean a mode of thinking which takes 
religion as its object. 
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The Platonic dialogues are products of the refined intellectual 
society of Hellas: they are introduced to us in the form of " the em- 
bodiment of the mind of Socrates and of the reflection of Plato." 

Plato's MSS. were not voreserved in the library of his ‘ older 
academy.' The entire corpus of the Platonic writings, as a composite 
form, was comolied by Prastepnbace of Byzantium about two centuries 
before our Christian era; and this list was used by :> hims 1 as the 
authorized edition, and has been partly vreserved to the present. They 
are arranged in trilogies, though the list is not comnleted. Basing 
upon it, it is supposed, Dercylides and Maris vias arranged thirty-six 
works of Plato in tetralogies, including the Epistles as one dialogue. 
Even in these days, there are some suggestive evidences of doubts re- 
garding the authenti¢ity and arrangement of Plato's MSS. The Hinparchus, 
Alcibiade II, and the Bpinomis” have been hesitatingly ascribed to Plato. 
The Epinomis is, according to a sole statement of Diogenes Laertius,the 
work of Philio of Ovus: Burnet agrees that the Eoinomis is a later work 
than the Laws, that, from its striking title, it is an anpnendix to the 
1 He was the learned director of the Library of Alexandria. 2 These 
scholars" dates are uncertain; approximately, they lived in the first 
century B.C. or A.D. 3 The last one was ascribed traditionally to 


Phillipus (Philip) of Opus, who was a discivle of Plato and regarded as 
the editor of the Laws. 
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larger writing. And he proceeds further that " The speakers -[ however 3] 
are the same as those in the Laws, and if we look at the linguistic 


peculialities of the Epinomis, we see that they are practically identical 


with those of the Laws itself. Besides these doubtful writings, the 
Theages, Minos, Clitophon were also condemned as un-Platonic; the critics 


also assumed an unfavorable attitude toward the Greater Hippias, Alcibia- 


des I and ionc 


To all students of Plato the name of Schleiermacher will be remem- 
bered for ever; he is the first who read the Platonic writings with the 
modern critical eye. His attentt at criticism though he fell into the 
" ground-fallacy" of the hyvothesis that the great Athenian »vhilosopher 
intended in his early youth to build uv a system of philosoohy has been 
a permanent introduction of Plato to us. In this work he proposed to 
establibh the order of the dialogues.” Since that time, attention has 
mainly concentrated uvon the problem of the chronological order and au- 
thenticity of the dialogues. In the first two-thirds of the nineteenth 
century, Karl F. Hermann held the opinion that the dialogues were pro- 
duced in accordance with the mental growth of Plato, and that they were 
faithfully reflected in it. But this is almost an impossible solution of 


1 Burnet, Platonism, P.85 f. 2 Taylor, with H. Reader, insists that the 
Epinomis is genuine. Claiming that if the Epinomis and Epistles are 


denied, the important dialogues of Plato, in n which his philosophy of. aGi= 
oe interwoven will be svurious, and our authoritative information 
about Plato's life will be false. Plato, P. 14 ff. 3 Introduction to 


the Dialogues of Plato, P. 9 
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the problem. E. Zeller at one time denied, though Aristotle guaranteed its 
authenticity, the genuineness of the Laws as a dialogue? Ueberweg declared 
that the Parmenides, Sophistes and Politicus should be omitted from the 
dialogues. 

In 1807 Lewis Campbell,who had been studing the vocabulary of the later 
dialogues, insisted that the Sophistes and Politicus, with the Philebus 
might be vlaced between the Republic and the Las.” And some twenty years 
later, Dittenberger, Martin Schanz, each from a different angle, reached 
the same conclusion.* And Th. Gomperz, with W. Lutoslawski, affirmed this 
position. It is, however, stillthe object of controversy. In this respect 
A.a.Taylor is also favorable to the belief in the traditional authenticity 
of the dialogues, while Th. Gomperz is rather doubtful.* 

Thus, the problem has been divergently discussed; but in recent times, 
these divergent views have been gradually approaching an agreement, and 
show a tendency which would help resolve the problem to some extent. By 
following the thread of the topics we may affirm, for instance, that the 
Sophistes and Politicus were linked with the Theaetetus; the Timaeus with 


the Republic. And by the consideration of the versonages, vnarticularly 


1 Zeller, Platonische Studien (1839), "Uber den Ursprung der Schrift von 
den Gesetzen" and following chapters. Cf. his Plato and Older Academy,P. 
DAD f. 2 As to the order of the dialogues arranged by him,see the Ap- 
pendix. 3 They devoted themselves chiefly to the study of adverbs and 
particles of the dialogues. 4 " One critic objected to work A because of 
its real or sunvosed discrepancy with Bs; another susnected B because of its 
real or supposed discrepancy with A." Greek Thinkers, 11,277 
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the Socratic figure in the dialogues, we presume that the Sophistes, Poli- 
ticus, Philebus,! Timaeus, Critias, and Laws should be arranged, as a group, 
in this order. As to the date of the composition of the Theaetetus,ac- 
cording to a historical investigation by Eva Sachs, and the textual critic- 
ism by Jowett, it has been affirmed andtascribed to 368-367 B.C. when Plato 


departed for Syracuse.” 


The Parmenides recently considered, from the point 
of view of its linguistic evidence, has been related to the Theaetetus. 
This, however, is hardly convincing because one critic investigates it from 
the standvoint of linguistics, while another from the development of its 
thought. ° Taylor declares, from a criticism of the Platonic dramatization 
of the dialogues, that the Pheado, Symposium, Protagoras and Republic be- 
long to the earlier period as one grou. * But the exact place of each of 
them remains uncertain. From the point of view of Platonic thought, the 
Theaetetus is an important dialogue, for with it we can divide the dialo- 
gues into two veriods, the earlier and later ones although this division is 
not entirely satisfactory. The leading ideas in the Sonhistes and Politicus 
are produced by an Eleatic, while in the Laws, this is done by an Athenian; 
and we naturally cannot avoid doubts regarding the words of the Socratie 
personage in the earlier dialogues. Here we need to discuss the meaning of 
the Socratic figure: in the dialogues, associated with Plato. 

The Philebus has been generally affirmed to be a dialogue later than the 

1 This dialogue may be an exception, for it dominantly contains the pro- 
blems of ethics. 2 Jowett already suggested this date years before Sachs‘ 


affirmation of it. Cf. his Dial.of Plato, iv,l109-110 3 Cf. Burnet, 
Platonism,'Introductry.' 4 Plato(1929), P.174 ff 
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Theaetetuss; and it is universally recognized as such.- In this dialogue, 
Socrates is the chief person: and the ethical problems are exclusively 
put into the mouth of Socrates. As a solution of this problem, Taylor of- 
fers this explanations: Plato was " unwilling to make Socrates the ex- 
ponent of doctrines which he knew to be his own vroperty, though it is 
hard to understand his meanings if he had already for years been employ- 


ing him in that very capacity." 


Ss 


We shall now touch the general problem of the relation between 
Socrates and Plato, partly dealt with in the previous section. Socrates 
left no written philosophical documents. "fe can hardly discover his phi- 
losophical princivles. We might say that the vnhilosonhy of Plato is 
the completion and extension of that of Socrates; and that the Platonic 
problem and principle of philosopohy are for the most part established 
upon a Socratic basis. It is, however, hard to determine how much Plato 
owes to Secrets.” In this respect, we need to study the chronological 
order of the dialogues, hoping that we shell find’: some clue which will 


lead us to a definite conclusion. The reason why Socrates is the chief 


1 See Appendix. 2 "Plato" art. in E 14 We must also see that the Phi- 


lebus has a more metaphysical turn than the earlier dialogues. See Lutos- 
lawski, The Origin and Growth of Plato's Logic, P. 195 f. 3 Cf. Burnet, 
Greek Philosophy (1914), Ch. ix, P. 151 ff. Burnet too much emphasizes on 
Plato's indebtedness to Socrates. 
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ix 
speaker in the earlier dialogues is that Plato was deevly impressed 
by the personality and scholarship of his teacher Socrates, and at- 
tempted to recall him to the mind of the age, Perhans this assump- 
tion is not of much help in understanding the facts; for Plato was 
scarcely more than twenty, according to some Alexandrian pipe rmeneres 
when he became a disciple of Socrates. The death of Socrates took 
place in the year of 399 B.C., when he was ae or so, and Plato 
was, then, twenty-eight or nine.” We must remember also that the 
dialogues of Plato were composed during the fourth century B.C.,and 
that Socrates died at the beginning of the century. Besides, the 
political and social conditions of Athens were much confused in 
these days. In addition to these considerations, Burnet points out 
that in the fifth century the Athenian empire was decadent, and the 
peonle who once contributed toward making Athens the center of intel- 
lectual life of Greece had almost disappeared; and that "many of the 
men who had gathered Ground Socrates in the days before the outbreak 
of the Poleponnesian War ( 431 B.C.) could no longer come to see him 
while the war lasted, though Plato makes a point of telling us in the 
Phaedo® that a number of them come to Athens to be with him when the 


& ; 
war was over and before he nut to death." The Phaedo is, however, 


Leteyilorjsriato,P. 3°f. & Ibid., Pp. 519-520 3 Phaedo 59c: The py- 
thagoreans from Thebes and the Eleatics from Megara came to meet the 
last hours of Socrates. Cf. Crito, 45b; Mem. iv. 8.4; Symp. 173d etc. 
4 “Platonism, p. 5 
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a dialogue in which Plato exhibits his dramatic genius, and we may 
naturally suppose that he was attempting to opreserve,the great: phi- 
losopher, Socrates' memory in a dramatic writing, because Plato was 
especially interested in the dramatic form at this period.- Also it 
may have seemed to him wisest to preserve the record of his master's 
life in that way since he was a victim of religious and political 
persecution. 

The death of the great philosopher was an epoch in the life of 
Plato. He never achieved a political career in which he actually car- 
ried out his ideals, but devoted himself to the life of a »shilosonpher. 
Throughout the writings of Plato, his own name is mentioned only three 
times, with the exception of the Epistles.® 

Plato, as a dramatist, represents his master as a very distinguish- 
ed versonalitys; and as a philosopher, the head of the Academy; he is an- 
xious to develop the work of Socrates and of the Pythagoreans. The role 
of the real Socrates is taken by the disguised Socrates in the later 
dialogues with an exception in the case of the Philebus, in which 
ae Symp., Protag., and Rep. 2 Apol.34a: ".. And Adeimantus the 
son of Ariston, whose brother Plato is present; and Aeantodorus, who is 
the brother of Apollodorus, whom I ( Socrates ) also see." Tbid.,38bs 
"Also I ( Socrates ) have never been accustomed to think that I deserve 
to suffer any harm. Had I money I might have estimated tha offence at 
what I was able to pay, and not have been much the worse. But I have : 
none, and therefore I must ask you to proportion the fine to my means. 
Well, perhaps I could afford a mina, and therefore I propose that venal- 
ty: Plato, Crito, Critobus, and Apollodorus, my friends here, bid me say 
thirty minae, and they will be the sureties." Pheado, 59b: "Plato, if 1 


( Socrates ) am not mistaken, was ill." Here, the absence of Plato from 
the Socratic circle is simply mentioned. 
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Socrates, as mentined above, is the chief speaker. And in his last work, 
the Laws, Socrates entirely disanpears.-. In a word, we may say that Plato 
in his earlier dialogues intended to describe the philosophy and personal- 
ity of his master, and while doing so gradually exposed his own views. 
Here, we meet a difficult problem, viz., how cancwe dietinguish the real 
Socrates from the Platonic Socrates, or Plato in the disguise of Socrates? 
It is almost impossible to disentangle them. We have no exact criterion 
which can be applied to the problem. It will be enough, for a preface of 
the present study, to mention what dialogues are to be considered as the 
Socratic Dialogues. We ascribe this title to the following dialogues:-- 
The Hippias Major, Hippias Minor, Ion, Menexenus, Charmenides, Laches, 
Lysis, Cratylus, Huthydemus, Gorgias, Meno, Euthyphro, Anology and Grito 
In these dialogues we see certain characteristics which distinguish fhem 
from other Platonic works; as Aristotle suggests, dues ce reasoning is 
constantly applied to ethical problems in these brief dialogues. This 
method is generally attributed to Socrates. It is more Socratic than 
Platonic. Moreover, the traditional sixth tetralogy> in which Plato chiefly 
deals with the problem of virtue, belongs to an earlier groun of his writ- 
ings; hence, argument is less pnolitical and more metaphysical. We also find 
the so-called Socratic confession of ignorance ovrominent in these shorter 


dialogues. Socrates offers no definite conclusion to the problem diséus- 


sed though he constantly criticizes the doctrines of others. The ‘Socratic 


1 For further,see Taylor's Plato, Pp. 10-173 2 Metaph. 1078b 27 
3 Protagoras, Meno, Euthydemus and Gorgias. 
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irony’ almost disanpearssin the Meno and a priori knowledge is intro- 
duced, --- a new light that discovers ethical truth, more exactly and 


more correctly than Socrates succeeded in doing. 
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Man As the Object of Self- knowledge 


I must first know myself, as the 
Delphian inscription says; to be 
curious about that which is not my 
concern, while I am still in igno- 
rance of myself, would be ridicu- 
lous. Phaedr. 230a 


D One. Fr ait sen 


The second period of the history of Greek philosophy is called, 
"The age of the study of man." It begins with the Sophistic movement; 
Protagoras of Abdera. and Gorgias of Leontitnum are the greatest pair 
among vhilosonhers in this movement. 

The philosophy of Socrates is born out of the scepticism of the 
Sophists, especially of Protagoras.! In the scepticism of Protagoras 
we find two main elements, namely, Heraclitus' doctrine of flux and 
Democritus' sensualism. According to Democritus, the world of sense is 
deceptive; the senses do not reveal universals. Our only source of know- 
ledge is sensation. It is not stable nor certain; and all our knowledge 
is uncertain. Thus, things that are given in sensation, are real exist- 
ences for us. What a man experiences, or verceives and feels is truth 
for him. Sensations are, however, not the same for different individuals; 
I Cf. Apelt,0., Platonische Aufsiitze, P.iii; | Die Platonische Philoso- 


phie ist nicht fix und fertig aus dem Geiste ihres Schopfers hervorgegan- 
gen, wie Minerva aus dem Hauntze Juviter." 
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and the individuals has his own truth, i.e. the true to one is perhaps 
false to another. Each man has his particular criterion by which he 
recognizes only a particular truth, not the absolute truth. Both pure 
and practical truths are relative, and there is no permanent law or 
principle, for law is beyond our knowledge. For man, it is only possible 
to study himself by sense-verception, but the nature of ultimate moral 
truths may not be known.. Philosophy is for Socrates and Plato the art 
of thinking, and of correct sneaking, the problem of dialectics and rhe- 
torics and it is also the art of practical ethics, or seeking for hap- 
piness. Happiness means to be self-controled, or to be virtukous. 

The fruitage of the criticism of Protagoras is very great; his 
well-known maxim " man is the measure of all things " indicates a new 
direction of Greek philosophy. For Socrates and Plato , it pointed 
the way forward. It denied the foundation of volytheism. It made clear 
the weakness of speculation and of naive sylhogism. Sophisticism,thus, 
destroyed the traditional methods and laws of philosophy; it became the 
so-called sophistic, in its later periods yet, it marks an epoch in the 
history of Greek philosophy: we may consider it as the dawning light 
of the science of logic, which afterward shone forth in the philosophy 
of Aristotle. It contributed also to the careful use of the form of the 
1 Pfleiderer,f., Socrates u. Plato, P. 9: ,Jhre klassische Formulierung 
endlich erhielt diese Seite des neuen teitgbiste durch Protagoras von Ab- 
dera ( etwa 481-411 ). Mit Recht wird derselbe deshalb von Jeher als "rt- 
fiihrer an die Spitze der ganzen Sophistik gestellt und lebt durch die Jahr- 


hunderteffort mit seinem enpigrammatischen Wort : Aller Dinge MaB (Hé TPov) 
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3 
science of thought, particularly the effective use of words as instru- 
ments in the search for truth. 

Protagoras held the exclusively subjective criterion of truth. 
For him, there are as many truths as individuals. His failure is that 
he sees man, not as universal, but as merely particular, that is, the 
individual. The human understanding is not universal but particular, 
only. From Jace atin the sceptical criticism of Protagoras and the 


Sophists, the philosonhy of Socrates emerges in an improved form. 
af 


Fva@@t ceaurév (Know thyself)--the words inscribed on the temple 
of Delphi, have still a living value and meaning for us. Socrates is a 
sceptic in the field of cosmology: he says that "all he knows is that 
he knows nothing." He believes, however, that there is something in 
our universe that may be known to us absolutely. We cannot know the 
exact nature of the physical world. It is man that man can know. And 
for Socrates, man becomes the only object of science,! more exactly, 
he can be dealt with in the realm of moral sciences” and this, for him, 
is the main study. What ought we to be? what is the aim of life? --- 
these are the chief subjects of his philosophy. In his conception man 
chiefly means the one where moral ideas are seated. The Socratic 
conceovtion of man is not the particular, uncertain individual that 
Protagoras meant; but man in his universal aspect. 
1 The term "science" used in this treatise, is equivalent with "scienti- 


fic knowledge" or the " object of knowledge." 2 Cf. Charm. 164d-167e 
oa cl. Chap, Ii, sect, i, P.8 
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Thus, the chief concern of the philosonhy of Socrates is to examine 
himself.as the real object of moral sciente. ' The proper study of man- 
kind is man.' The meaning and value of human life is the real knowledge 
for man. It is no longer subjective or particular knowledge. He attemvts 
to inquire into objective moral ideas---absolute truth, goodness, justice, 
etc. Then truth is not convincing by different taste, but by a fundamental 
measure. The diversity of judgments and feelings of men is not the es- 
sential thing in the nature of man. That is a thing superficial and re- 
moval by an education that develons knowledge. He, thus, finds the one 
permanent man beneath the varieties of individual exverience. 

The foundation of his moral philosophy is that virtue is knowledge; 
and it is teachable to a certain extent. Thinking correctly and knowing 
err eetiy are the first steno that leads us to absolute knowledge; and 
he loves the so-called dialectic method ( ScaNekrsan Me 00S os ). His is 
never the question-and-ansver formed in the mind of one philosopher 
alone, but in that of many. In this way he seeks to know truth; and to 


know himself is the beginning of all right knowledge. 


fp pe 


The starting point of the philosophy of Plato ( as of his teacher 
Socrates), is knowledge of the good which constitutes virtue. it’ as 
intellectual.~ In the light of general knowledge and self-knowledge, he 
develop¢s the universal principle of morality. On this Socratic 


1 Cf. Krohn,A., Die Platonische Frage, Kap.ii, Die Ideenlehre u. die 
speculative Ethik" S. 53 ff - 
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foundation Plato builds uv his theory of knowledge and contrasts 

the Protagorean relativism--- ‘man is the measure of all things.' Plato 
attempts to discover universal knowledge, not limited to the individual 
nor to the moment. It is science; in other words, ‘love of wisdom' 
(pirovoP~la). He makes use of insight into the theory of knowledge. His 
purpose is not to form perception, nor opinion, but to gain true know- 
ledge, which must be the cognition of the Oba Lo or what is real. For 
him the oUeiq does not exist in the cornoreal aha We 

Thus, Plato insists, from the standpint of Socrates, that real 
knowledge consists in general conceptions; that it really does exist, 
and the perception theory of Protagoras is a caricature of the theory of 
knowledge. 

The issue between the two theories concerning knowledge we may 
find in certain passages of the Theaetetus.* In this dialogue, the 
relativism of Protagoras is chiefly dealt with. Socrates resents the 
question "What is knowledge?" to Theaetetus. Theaetetus renlies with 
the Protagorean theory of knowledge, viz. it is perception. And he ex- 
plains it with an illustration of the wind: Assuming that we are fac- 
ing the same wind, one may feel it as hot while to another it is 
cold; because the former is cold, the latter hot. Further, is means 
appears; and ‘What appears to him’ means ‘what he feels'; and being 


2 2 : . > 3 e : 
coincides with feeling, perception, and appearance. But his sensation 


1 See Chap. V 2 Cf. Chan. III, sect. i 3 Theaect. 152a 
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is true to him only. He is the authoritative judge to himself alone of 
what is, and what is not. Socrates denies this: Theodorus asks, why it 
is false. In answer to this, Socrates says that he likes the Protago- 
rean doctrine that what avpears is; however, there is one lack that he 
did not investigate the declaration that a monster which has sensation, 
is also a measure of all things. If our sensations are true without ex- 
ception, and each man's discernment is right, there is no need to go to 
Protagoras to be instructed that every man is the measure of all things. 
Sensation thus provesto be relative and individual, and can not be the 
measure of truth.” Socrates proceeds with the argument from his own 
view point; since every human is agreed in thinking himself wiser than 
others, he is so superior in wisdom to others that he might be worship- 
ped as if he were a god. The world is full of the wise and foolish. Thus, 
Socrates criticizes the Protagorean thesis that no one conciders another 
ignorant or mistaken.” 

Protagoras maintains that man is the measure not only of things in 
the present and past but also in the future. Rejecting it, Socrates argues 
thus: Would an untrained man, when he is going to have a fever, know it 
as well as his physician who attend him? And did they differ in opinion, 
should we say both are right? : If man vere the measure of all things, 
he must be a wise man to be a measure.” With these illustrations Socra- 
tes refutes the theory that knowledge is perception resting upon 


sensation. 


i Sere. 16) 2 bid. 166 3 Ibid. 170 4 Ibid. 178. 5 Ibid. 183d 
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Man as regarded by Socrates is not simply a man; he is not a soli- 
tary man. By man, he means the human, or the universal man: in whom he 
attempts to find the measure of all things; from whose exnerience, Plato 
derives an ethical formula that may be applied to every individual. 
That is the universal measure and true kwowledge.* In his conception, 
man is the infinite ideality and totality of men. And to find out this 
man is his chief and life-long work. For him the study of man is the main 


field of philosovhy. 


1 See further Chav. III in this writing. 
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II. Man As Comsisting of Body and Spirit 


What is the Platonic definition of man?---We must make this clear 
before we study the further conception of man in the dialogues. The mem- 
bers of the body are but instruments: there is something within ja ‘power 
whachecannot be seen. It may be called the real self or the soul. By man, 
Plato means, in a narrow sense, the real self which commands and uses the 
body. The Alcibiades shows "a singular identification of the soul with 
man, "= but the dialogue is generally considered as un-Platonic by recent 
critics; and it is difficult to think that Plato uses the term ‘soul’ 
(YUXN), as identical with mane In other dialogues he defines man as a 
being consisting of soul (YuXxY ) and body (TGMx).” 

In the Laws, the Athenian stranger says that the soul is the most 


+ It is the highest of all human possessions; 


honourable part of man. 
and " most truly a man's own." And it should be honoured next to the 

5 , F : i 
gods. The beautiful is the symmetrical: and the symmetry of soul and 
body is the fairest of all things; if a leg or an arm is not symmetrical, 
it deforms a man's appearance, the same may be said concerning the rela- 
1 Adverbs. 130 2 Cf. Taylor, Plato, P.27: I hardly agree with his inter- 
pretation of the Platonic conception of man. If it is not wholly misun- 
derstanding, it would be difficult to give full appreciation. 3 Cf.Win- 


delband, Hist. of Philos., P. 123; and Taylor, Plato, P. 52 4 Laws, 5. 
731d. Ph LOLO a De. Let 
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tion between body and soul.? The soul is superior and prior to the body; 
the soul has more essence than the body. @ 

The greatest good of man is, as in the case of a State, unity of 
soul and body: the fair soul in the fair body.® But even in this rela- 
tion, the body is always the servant of the soul. The soul is unseen or 
immaterial; it is not a material product of Nature, as some materialists 
say, made from the four elements of the universe.” The soul is self- 
moved, a cause of motion: it is, however, " often made vicious by the 
influence of bodily pain." 5 Here, Plaro acknowledges how close is the 
relation of soul and body. He obviously disanproves of the idea thet°man 
is simoly the soul. The reason why the body is inferior to the soul is 
that motion, which is not self-moved is, in Plato's mind, inferior toa 
thing which moves itself. The body is, by its nature, subjected to the 
soul. The soul is suverior because of its creative power, that moves 
other things. : He emphasises, this point, and says, in the present 
world the soul is imprisoned and entombed in the body.' 7 But these words 
must be understood only in the realm of religion in which the main theme 
is the problem of the soul, especially the immortality of the soul. That 
the body is the ‘prison house" means, in the modern sense,that man is 
limited in his knowledge and physical existence. It seems unreasonable 
to understand that the Platonic conception of man, as we find it in the 
1 Tim. S7e 2 Ibid. 346; Laws 10.892a, 896; 12.959a, 966¢e, 967b,e3 Rep. 
9.585d etc. 3 Rep. 5.462d, 464d 4 Laws 10.891 5 Tim 86; Soph.228 


6 Laws 10.8953; cf. Phaedo 71 7 Phaedr. 250; cf. Phaedd 106d: The expres- 
sion is Pythagorean. 
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Alcibiades, /simply concerns the problem of the souls; or that man is a 
soul who uses a body; that "know thyself" accordingly indicates 
"know thy soul". Plato's conception is clearlyy different from this. 
He thinks of the soul always in certain associations with the body. He 
never insists that the soul exists in this world without the body. So 
far as we are concerned with the problem of the phenomenal world, man 
is consisting of soul and body, and the body is an instrument through 
which sviritual values shall be exnressed. This affirmation we shall dis- 
cuss later. tn! Fineeus Plato describes the condition of the soul, in 
the phenomenal world, comparing it to the sea-god Glaucus, who is dis- 
figured by an encystation of shells and sea-weeds. Continuking he 
says that, when the soul is planted in the body, many desires, which 
cause a mortal and immortal and a rational and irrational vart in the 
soul,grow with it.” This is a suggestive illustration to the relation 
of soul and body. Here, the meaning of the soul is not identical with 
‘mind' but rather ‘a living element', which must be the principle of 
life. The soul partakes of true knowledge of the Ideas while it also 
belongs to the realm of senses, 

As a consequence of this conception of the soul, we must naturally 
investigate the essential faculties of the gout.” The divisions of the 
iP Aleas. 1301. 2 Tim. 68¢ Cf. The soul as the principle of change, we 


shall find a description of it in the Laws 10.904 3 As to the details 
we may discuss in Chap. IV. 
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soul as revresented by Plato are three, namely, Reason, Spirit and Ap- 
netiteu™ When Reason controls Spirit and Appetite there results harmony, 
or virtue: It should be called evil if Reason is weaker than the other 
two. To keep the three in harmony and accord is very difficult for him. 

In the Phaedr., Plato exnlains the difficulty by using a metaphor, in 
which the soul is compared to a charioteer and pair of horses.” The soul 
is the driving powers; the body is the ‘earthly frame‘, and the union of 
these two is called a mortal creature, or man.3 The body is the in- 
ferior vossessions; but it is the soul which judges the appetites, good and 
evil, of the body. The soul is not merely a ready-made power or spirit 
which is reproduced mechanically into the body. Nor is the body an entirely 
indifferent thing: it is the sole instrument that can be used by the soul 
in view of man's significance and situation in the world of sense or the 
physical world. The body is not simply an useless instrument. It has values 
and meanings, so far as ethics and religion are concerned. In many pages 
of the Platonic dialogues, we shall find this fact stated. Plato eargerly 
wishes to realize the ideal life in this vhenomenal world. Plato's Revublic 
is not the plan of a city in the air, but on the earth, where men, who 
have not only soulsbubut todies, are living. 

1 Cf. especially "The Division of the Soul" by F.M. Conford, art. in 


the Hibbert Journal, vol. xxviii,n. 2. Jan.,1930, Pp. 206-219 2 Phaedr. 
246f, 3 Ibid. 246cs3 Soph. 247 
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The soul, by reasoning, apprehends Ideas; the body, by perception, 
particulars. From this standpoint, Plato puts the emohasis on the superie 
ority of the soul. The body is an obstacle to the acquisition of true 
knowledge and ultimate reality, or truth. For Plato, the objects: of sense 
have no being (obolm ), but merely becoming (yéveors ). He says that Plu- 
to is the friend of man, for he releases the soul from the body.t Again, 
in his earlier dialogues, he states that the soul will be released from 
errors, follies and passions of the body, at the moment of departute this 
world, and going thence, she will join the company of the divine beings; 
that the philosopher who purely departs this world will experience purgation; 
and for this reason he must refrain from fleshly pleasures, and not fear 
deaths then his sovl will behold the light of eternity and truth.” From 
the myths of Plato we would probably gather that man has true knowledge, 
so far as he abstains from bodily pleasures, or is ina state of purity.In 
these illustrations we verheaps find the Platonic concention of the immortal- 
ity of the pee Thus, while Plato does not estimate the body, highly,yet 
before leawing the subject we must consider’ ~ the fact that, on the 
other hand, he suggests that even in this life, we may, though imper- 
fectly, behold Ideas or reality if we have the purpose to realize them. 

Socrates as well as Plato shows that it is vossible to find reality 


in the things of sense if we are absorbed in them. The soul is the bridge 


1 Laws 8.828e 2 Phaedr. 250 3 Phaedo 81-83 4 For further see 
Chap. V. P. 
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ES 
over the gulf between the two worlds; it is a Jacob's Ladder reach- 
ing to the realm of Ideas from the realm of sense. The Platonic re- 
lation of soul and body is not that of the Stoics who consider the 
body as almost an obstracle in the way of truth, or as a meaningless 
See nor that of materialists who consider the soul as a vro- 
duct of mechanical conditions and of no value without the body. He 
insists on the spiritual value of the body as the most effective ex- 
pression of the truth of ethics and of religion. And in this relation 
the environments of man in the world of phenomena are significant. He 
thinks thet only of the human soul but the world-soul. The universe 
is metaphorically described in the Timaeus as a man who has soul and 


body. 


ia 


To understand the relation of soul and body we must make clear 
the reason why and when tsouloand body have been united. Strange as 
it is man consists of two different and opposite elements; Plato says 
the soul is immortal, invisible and truth-loving while the body is mor- 
tal, visible and sense-loving. He declares that the harmonizing of this 
contradiction is the human ideal. To solve this fundamental problem 
Plato does not present to us a scientific interpretation but a mytholo- 


gical one, or more truly, a religious solution. From a story of Crea- 


1 Tim, 31b, 32a, 34b, 41d, etc. Cf. Rep. 6. 508; 8. 518 
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tion, in the Timaeus, we gain a simple explanation of the problem; 


namely, the soul is determinately implanted in the body. 


Plato sug- 
gests, however in some other dialogues, that the soul is united with 
the body, because of the fall, in other words, invnurification of the 
pouteiire.” 

Thus, as Lodge finely indicates,° from the point of view of reli- 
gion, man's life on earth is not of such moments but from the ethical 
standpoint our earthly life is importamt in order to realize the ver- 
fection of the soul through the body, the only instrument of the soul. 
And the value and meaning of the body should be estimated in the 
sphere of ethics and morals, while the soul and its life chiefly con- 
cerns man in the sphere of religion. From these considerations it 
would be fair to say that Plato thinks man as consisting of soul and 
bodys that man's ideal state of living, in the phenomenal world, is to 


realize the harmony of the soul with the body; that man must be reli- 


gious and ethical to acquire true knowledge and virtues. 


1V 


Now, we shall briefly investigate the relation of man , posses- 
sing soul and body, to his physical environment---Nature. Plato re- 
cognizes that man is greatly indebted to his environment and that he 


Tim. 48a ff 2 Phaedr.s 246c3 Laws 8.828 etc. 3 Cf. Plato's Theory 
Bthies, Ps 193 
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LS 
may be disciplined and educated to accord with his environment and 
circumstances. 

In the Politicus ( or Statesman ) we read a story of the vrimi- 
tive life of man: according to which man was helpless, and lived 
among the wild beasts, without any knowledge and arts for a long time 
before Prometheus brought him fire and Hevhaestus and Athene introduced 
the arts. In these circumstances man was vrovided with his food from 


Nature. 


This description of the primitive life of man seems to be 
not original with Plato, but simply a reflection of the day. Plato 
thinks that man was created for the sake of the whole---the universe.” 
Man is but a minute fraction of the universe. His starting-point in 
this conception is that he compares the " Author of All" to a good 
artist who considers, first, the whole, and secondly, the parts. Under 
this comparison he indicates that the motion of the soul ( or the 
princinle of change ) answers to that of the universe.?° Thus, the 
motions of the two---the soul and the universe--- are the same. The 
universe is more significant, and the individual less. This does not 
mean, however, that man is less than Nature in every respect; but the 
lovers of knowledge are better teachers than are trees." It suggests 
simply that man is a feeble creature in comparison with the universe. 


Plato, like Socrates, teaches that man must be humble before God, his 


Creators but he never degrades the position of man in relation to phy- 


oe 


a! Polit. 2743ef. Protag. 321¢ 2 Laws 10.903 a “Dims. 90; ef. 
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Phil. 30; Laws 10.896-898 4 Cf. Phaedr. 230e 5 Phaedo 107a 
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sical nature. He simply recognizes man's nosition in the universe: he 
recognizes man's weakness as well as his greatness---his activity is not 
limited merely to earthy that man is affected both in body and charac- 
ter by place and climate. : These influences are much more powerful 
than that of education or instruction. Plato brings us an instance of this 
truth, in reference to the character of the Egyptians and Phoenicians: 
they have a fair knowledge of arithmetic, but they are cunning rather 
than wise. This is due to certain natural causes, He declares that "there 
are great differences in the power of regions to produce good men: heat, 
cold, water and food, have great effects, both on body and soul." In his 
opinion, a good climate is indg@spensable to educate man perfectly; and 
the place , pecubiarly favoured with climate, he thinks, is blessed by 


God. 


1 Symp. 207d; cf. Laws 11.929c : Laws 5. 747 
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III. Man and His Conception of the Ideal 


Now let us consider the Platonic conception of the nature of human 
knowledge in relation to the true, the good and the beautiful. What is 
the ultimate ideal of a human being? What is true knowledge? ---will be 
the main subjects of the present enquiry. 

Plato's enquiry into the nature of human knowledge is anvroached 
from morality and religion. The good is not, in his conception, identical 
with what is good. He attempts to find the knowledge of universals. By 
this means he tries to establish the criterion or principle of moral 
judgment; Two and two make four---why? We do not know: why, or how it is 
so, but it is a universal truth. The proposition is not individual or 
particular, but the universal norm. This is the only key-word to a priori? 
knowledge. We cannot know anything independent of exverience---the em- 
piricists will say. From his standpoint there exists no absolute truth; 
all things are relative. But Unere aust be a certain truth, independent 
of experience, which no one can disregard as it is universal truth. It 
may be called absolute truth; the unchangeable and universal measure of 
truth. If we have no measure such as this, we would have no science, no 
principle of morals. The empirical psychologist of today is proud of his 
1 The term is uséd here in the meaning that knowledge independent of 


exnerience,. 
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18 
exactness of research, for he has made a great many experiments and 


observations. This "exactness" means, however, merely that it is 

exact empirically, or in relation to the number of experiments. We 
must examine the essence of phenomenal things, which Plato calls the 
Idea, or the universal. Thus, a priori knowledge -is entirely dif- 
ferent from empirical generalization. The oprovosition ‘' two and two 
make four ‘3; and the proposition ‘man is mortal ' --- these two pro- 
positmons are different in their nature and in the ground of judgment 
for each. Of course, even a priori knowledge is not wholly independent 
of our experience, if we speak strictly; yet , it is the only guide that 
leads pure knowledge into the realm of Ideas beyond the limits of the 
realm of phenomena? or that of human experience. In this sense positive 
or empirical investigation is narrowly limited, and it is not adequate 
to study the problem of morals and ethics---to find the permanent law of 
human life. Thus, in the field of ethics as well as in that of religion, 


a priori knowledge alone can furnish on firm ground. Upon this founda- 


tion Plato establishes his system of idcace: 


pe 
For Plato knowledge is needful for the conduct of life. To get the 


1 Russell with whom I hardly agree on this point. Cf. his The Problem 

of Philosophy(H.U.L.), P.117 f. 2 Between the empniricists and the ratio- 
nalists there has been, and still is, a controversy. Locke, Berkeley and 
Hume belong to the former, Descartes and Leioniz to the latter. 
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19 
knowledge or insight that indicates the right way of using every thing 
is the best way to realize true success in life--- to find goodness and 
happiness. Socrates teaches that man should recognize the need of moral 
wisdom, and that it is inexcusable that he should be ignorant and without 
true knowledge. Knowledge is unconditionally good. Knowledge is the 
supreme aid in the realization of the ideals it is the only guidance on 
the way to the vision of the good. 


In the Republic we find the theory of the Idea of good (tSéx Tay7aGov). 


We are, however, little informed about the nature and proof of its reality. 
But, it is clearly true that the philosopher's most significant study is 
to find this supreme object of knowledge---the Idea of good, or the good. 
And to garry out this study Plato employs not only the mathematical method 
but, as the most perfect, the dialectic method® This is the only method 
that gives us true knowledge, o¥ science. 

The reason why Plato loves the mathematical method is that it gives 
us the exact knowledge in place of assumptions; and also, it gives the 
right method of deducing implications. ? But the method falls short of 


the ideal science. It must be reinforced with the dialectic method. 


Knowledge and Sensation:- The body is the instrument of the soul: 


and it is sometimes a hindrance to the soul. In this standpoint Plato dis- 


1 Cf. Protag. 313, "Knowledge is the food of the soul." 2 Rep.7.531d 
3 Cf. Pythagorean philosophy. Plato has been influenced from it. 
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trusts the sense, though even the soul is not independent of sensation 
in thinking. It fails to comprehend the true, the good, and the beauti- 
ful, or in general, the reality (ovc(a). 

Knowledge and Opinion:- For the purpose of vractical use Plato 
approves the value of right opinion (pan 50EO i It is a substitute 
for true knowledge so far as our eat practice is concerned. It is, 
however, not to be mistaken for true knowledge. Beliefs are not sound: 
they are, like the statues in the fable of Daedalus, liable to move, if they 


were not fastend in places. 


Sensation has nothing to do with geometrical truth; for instance, 
no geometrical line, triangle, ‘voint can be draw on paper. The geometer, 
when he sveaks of ian means, always, the invisible figures--- the line, 
the triangle, and the point; if not, the foundation of his demonstration 
of the propositions about them will be entirely false. The whole system 
of geometry will disavpear as nonsense. The object of thought and 
that of sense: There must be a distinction between things what are to 
be(odgix), and things fudtitere becoming (yéveors). Plato's distinction 
between knowledge and sensation may be chiefly based upon such de- 
duction as this. And he emphasizes the fact that we must not be deceived 
by appearance for reality. We must not, things with our bodily eye, but 
"with the mind's arene The Ideas must be apprehended only by the soul's 
reasoning (AoytoMos) s particulars by the body's sensation. 


1 E.g. ‘belief8 or "judgment." For further, see A.N. Whitehead’s Process 
and Reality, P. 126. Crito 98 2 Cf. Theaet. 185; Phaedo 99e 
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Thus, the Ideas must be apprehended by neither sensation nor ovinion, 
but by true knowledge, by the philosopher.~ The knowledge of Ideas is 
supposed to be the knowledge which was acquired before our birth and which 
was forgotten at that moment and rediscovered by the use of the senses-- 
a recollection of the knowledge of a previous erate.” In other words, it 


is ana priori knowledge, if we speak metaphisically. 
tiI 


Plato's theory of knowledge is chiefly dealt with in the Theaetetus. 
We shall reexamine his criticism of knowledge in this dialogue in which 
he criticizes the three definitions of knowledge. Plato attempts to shoy, 
in this dialogue, that knowledge is not identical with sensation nor 
with thought. Theodorus? and Theaetetus' answer to the question --"What 
is knowledge?"-- is that ' knowledge (Emotnun ) is sensation (avons). '? 
In this conception, knowledge is no more than sensation: and appearance 
(pavtag’a) and sense (alg@yos) are identical.” ‘he first definition of 


knowledge is the same with that of the Protagorean;” and also with the 


1 "™ Until the person is able to abstract and define rationally the idea of 
good, and unless he can run the gauntlet of all objections, and is ready to 
disprove them, not by appeals to opinion, but to absolute truth, never falt- 
ering at any step of the argument--- unless he can do all this, you would 
say that he knows neither the idea of good nor any other good; he apprehends 
only a shadow, if anything at all, which is given by onimion and by science; 
ese” Rep. 7.534 . Cf. Laws 12.965 2 Phaedo 75. This is one of the proofs 
for the immortality of the soul. See further, Chap. V3 STaylor renders 
$he°word|hére by perception; Plato, P. 325 n.3 Cf. Burnet, Gr. Philos.i. 
P.231: Jowett translates the word, Sensible percevtion; Dial. of Plato,iv. 
P.115 & 143 4 See P.5t 3; Theaet. 152a 5 'Man is the measure of all 
things. ' 
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fundamental thought of the philosophy of the universal flux of Heraclei- 
tus, The Protagorean relativity of knowledge is accepted as a yopular 
definition for a time until the thesis is destroyed by the funder him- 
self as insufficient. He would attemot to prove that sensible perception 
is true. It is, however, inconsistent with the theory of fluxs according 
+o which our thought and the meaning of words cannot be defined at any 
instant. 

We must discover a principle which exists in the mind and which is 
more creditable than sensation. Theaetetus therefore presents another de- 
finition of knowledge--- ' Knowledge is true opinion." But, there must be 
a certain possibility of false opinion: knowledge is not true ovinion,or 
judgment. 

A third time Socrates asks, " What is knowledge?" The answer is 3 
‘ True opinion, with definition or explanation ( or reasoning).' It is 
difficult, even for Plato himself, to give a definition of knowledge by 
pure logical arguments. His Geet fen is that if he indicates a new 
method, new proposition for philosophical problems, his purpose is almost 
realized.? Because the age of Plato still has no clear distinction of 
the terms for subject and object, no analysis of sense and thought. @ 
Plato criticizes contemporary ideas of knowledge, yet he does not const- 
ruct his own theory of knowledge out of them. The age does not want to 
have, in a modern sense of the terms, a theory of knowledge. Indeed, the 
word science simply suggests the mathematical sciences which give us. the 


1 Theaet. 1503 Socrates as the man-midwife of thought. 2 Jowett,Dial. 
of Plato, iv, P. 120 
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knowledge of universal. 


In the following vages we shall take up,in more detail, the problem 
discussed in the dialogue. It may be naturally divided into three parts 
with an exception of the dramatic introduction at the beginning. 

Theodorus might claim to be a chief figure in the dialogue, but he 
is old and Theaetetus, much younger, takes his place. The argument starts 
with the question, "What is knowledge?" 3 The answer is: knowledge is 
the science of geometry, of arithmetic, the industrial arts---shoemaking 
and so on. Socrates is hardly satisfied with the answer, for he gives no 
explanation of the nature of these sciences. Therefore Socrates again 
asks Theaetetus, "What is knowledge?" 4 His answer now is, as already 
mentioned, ' knowledge is sensation( or perception).' Socrates criticizes 
this answer, using for illustration, the Che eae He disgroves the Protago- 
rean relativism. Theaetetus naturally agrees with Socrates because he 
does not know the basic principle of Saag Then, Socrates proceeds 
further with the doctrine of flux, according to which all things are 
motion, all phenomena come out of the action and passion of motion; both 
sense and the objects of sense. As a result, nothing is, but becoming 
and there can be no fixed still for anything. After this Socrates asks 
Theaetetus, "Then once more: Is it your opinion that nothing is but 
what becoming?-- the good and the noble, as well as all the other things 
which we were just now mentioning?" Theaetetus readily recognizes the 


ue? OL; Theaet. 146 etc. 2 ibid. 142-151 3 Ibid. 146 4. Jbid,l5le 
5 Ibid. 152; See also the previous chapter. 6 ibid. 155 
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truth in his argument and the falseness of the doctrine of this ce 
ing soveculation’ of his day.! He continues: the same wine may be sweet 

+o him who is well, but on the contrary, bitter when he is ill. This 

means in other words, " To myself I am the judge of what is and what is 
Bet.” The same meaning may be found in the doctrine of flux maintained 
by Homer and Heracleitus, and also in the Protagorean saying " Man is 

the measure of all things;" and in Theaetetus, "Knowledge is sensible per- 
ception." Theodorus asks Socrates if all this relativism is wholly untrue 
or not? Socrates replies that he is not a bag full of theories, all come 
from him who talks with him. He is broad-minded enough to avpreciate the 
doctrine of Protagoras --- what appears is, is --- so far as it is based 
upon truth.° He attacks the theory in the following way: a pig has sen- 
sation, and it is a measure of all things. Since ** sensation is change- 
able if it is true, all that he judges is always true. Accordingly there 
need be no instructors and philosovhers in this world; in fact, there are 
many varieties of knowing among us. Thus, he insists upon the need of 
the reexamination of the Truth of Protagoras by the dialectic method, 
means of which popular ideas must be investigated. Socrates proposes 
other illustrations---if we cannot know, as the theory holds, what we 
remember, not-seeing it at this moment, then the knowledge of a thing 
which is remembered is not known.* To these arguments of Socrates, 


Theodorus makes a reply.” 


1 Theaet. 157c,e: ‘Knowledge is perception’ is so popular words in these 


days. 2 Ibid. 160d 3 Ibid. 160 4 Ibid. 163b-164b 5 Ibid.166- 
168 , 
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Again Socrates renews the argument, quoting Protagoras' own words 
--'What avpears to each man is such to him, ' Socrates says: If a 
man thinks himself wise while others are fools, Protagoras denies his 
own doctrine; for "he acknowledges the truth of their ovinion who be- 
lieve his own opinion to be false; for he admits that the opinions of 
all men are true."* Thus, Socrates clearly leads the argumentsto the 
conclusion that Protagoras' truth will be true to nobody, including him- 
self. 

While Socrates reaches this conclusion, he does not entirely destroy 
the doctrine, but admits some truth in the saying, so far as sensations 
are concerned, though it can scarcely be extended to opinions or judgments. 
His speaking is often ironical, yet in keeping with the manner of a 
gentlemann and philosonvher who speaks more freely than lawyers.” He 
describes the sunveriority of philosophers, and says that they are not 
concerned about their neighbors but are anxious to search into the essen- 
ce of man. * He defines the ideal type of man as the philosopher. Theo- 
dorus confesses that if Socrates" words were anvreciated by every man 
there would be less evils and more peace among them. But, Socrates de- 
vlares that evils cannot be senarated from human nature in this world, 
and " we ought to fly away from earth to heaven as quickly as we can; 
and to fly away is to become kike God, as far as there is possible; and 
to become like him, is to become holy, just,and wise." 5 His ideal of 


6 


man is therefore " to become like God." God is the highest ideal 


1 Theaet. 170a peestasek ise 8 Ibid’.173a,b 4 Ibid. 174. 5 Ibid. 
176a 6 As to the nature of the Platonic God, we shall discuss it later. 
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for the personality of man. He is perfect righteousness; and he who 
wisdom. After these arguments Plato again introduces the doctrines of 
Protagoras and of Heracleitus putting the words into the mouth of So- 
crates.° He criticizes them by using illustrations from sickness, vine- 
growing, cooking and what not.° His main point against the Protagorean 
doctrine is that one man is wiser than another, and the wise man must be 
the measure. Theodorus cannot but approve his refutation of Protagoras.* 
Then, Socrates ironically discusses again the doctrine of the universal 
flux. He insists that the theory --"knowledge is perception"-- shall be 
refuted because it is based on a perpetual flux. Thus, the discussion 
is finished: and now, Theaetetus wishes to hear the opposite doctrine, or 


the doctrine of Parmenides.> 


Socrates, however, hesitates to enter on 

the question because he is afraid that they might not understand the words 
of this great ‘venerable and awful’ old philosopher. He turns the discus- 
sion in another directioNs-- "Knowledge is perception." If this is true, 
we must not forget that we see and hear either with the eyes and car or 
through them. To this, Theaetetus replies: through, not with. But this 
occasion Socrates intended to substitute through for with: sensible things 
are perceived with the mind and also through the senses. Besides, objects 
of sense, there are, Socrates insists, mathematical and some other abstract- 
ions--- being and not-being, likeness and unlikeness, and what not which 


1 Theaet. 176b oe Lorde LTS 3 Ibid. 178b-e 4 Ibid. 179b 5 Ibid. 
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the soul itself perceives. And this conclusion is this: "Knowledge does 
not consist in impressions of sense, but in reasoning about them; in 
that only, and not in the mere impression, truth and being can be attained." 


And perception is not knowledge or science. 


IV 


The first part of the argument is, as we have observed here, thus 
completed. The next question is " What then is knowledge? " for we have 
discussed what knowledge is not. 

Theaetetus answers, Socrates’ question, " knowledge is true thinking, 
or opinion or judgment." % His answer does not, as he himself confess, 
completely satisfy him. He thinks there will be a false opinion beside 
the true one. Socrates denies the existence of false opinion in the realm 
of knowledge for " all things and everything are either known or not 
knowns" further, " for if all things are either known and unknown, 
there can be no opinion which is not comprehended under this alternative, 


ES) 


and so false opinion is excluded." in the next examination of this 


problem Socrates removes it into the realm of being: False opinion is 


impossible ; for a man cannot see something while he is seeing nothing. 


Because " if he thinks about nothing he does not think, and not thinking 


wie cannot say that good is evil, and evil 


he cannot think falsely. 
goods; or that odd is even. It is impossible to conceive one thing as 
another. Socrates now presents his definition as follows: " to form an 


1 Theaet. 186d 2 Ibid. 187b 3 Ibid. 188b,c 4 Ibid. 189a,b; Jowett, 
Dial. of Plato,iv,P138 
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opinion is to speak, and opinion is a word spoken, --- I mean, to one- 


self and in silence, not aloud or to another, "2 


But, as the argument goes on, Socrates needs to amend his former 


statement; and he presents to us a catalogue of possible and impossible 
od 


mistakes.” As a result, a false opinion is possible when thought and 
senaation are wrongly conbined. But in the next place, a question arises 
in the mind of Socrates; viz. might there not be error even in pure 
thought , such as in respect to number? 3 No one can confuse a man and 
a horse, yet he might easily err in mathematics, for instance, adding 
five and sévenitommake eleven. 

The argument now comes to its last stage. Socrates wishes to de- 
fine the meaning of knowledge. He complains of himself, because of his 
lack of skill in dialectics" yet he undertakes to explain the meaning 
of ‘to know." It means ‘' to have ' and not ‘ to possess." Socrates is 


afraid that man possesses knowledge without having it. By having he 


1 Theaet. 1902 2 Ibid. 192a-c: "™ Confusion is impossible, (1) between 
two things not perceived by sense, when we know one or both or neither of 
them; (2) between two things when we have a sensible impression of one or 
both of them; (3) still more impossible between two things, both of which 
are known and perceived, and of which the imogession coincides with sense; 
(4) between two things of which both or one only or neither are known and 
perceived and have an impression corresvonding to sense. Confusion arises 
when for things always known and perceived we mistake other things, either 
known, or perceived and not known, or both known and perceived." Jowett, 
Dial. of Plato, iv, Pp.255-6 3 Theaet. 195d-196 4 Ibid. 195e-196a; 
" Theaet.' But if you avoid these expressions, Socrates, how will you ever 
argue at all?" Soc. ‘ I could not, being the man I am. The case would be 
different if I were a true hero of dialectic: and 0 that such an one 
were present. for he would have told us to avoid the use of these terms; 
at the same time he would not have spared in you and me the faults which 
i have noted...°* " 
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means ‘ having in use." He illustrates this as follows: Even if a 

man has wild birds in his aviary, it may be said that he has none of 
them but merely possesses them. Again, the possession of the birds is 
not identical with the having of them in the hand. He compares this 
aviary to the minds; the birds are kinds of knowledge: When we are child- 
ren, the aviary is empty. And the acquiring of knowledge or science 
must vass through three stages; in the carlier stage, knowledge is to 
be captured, then it must be caged and at the same time examined as 

to its true, and finally it must be recaptured for use. Thus, the pro- 
position that ' we do not know what we know ' may be demonstrated as 
follows: knowledge is at first a new mechanical vnossession, then an 
@ncons cious possession, and finally a conscious possession for use. 

For a time, this explanation of the existence of true and false opinions 
seems satisfactory. But there arises another question; viz. ‘ might 

not one having knowledge present with him and in his mind, still know no- 
thing and be ignorant of all bGghese® Theaetetus suggests the exist- 
ence of a form of knowledge and that of ignorance; in other words, “he 
who takes ignorance will have a false opinion." 4 It is, however, not a 
perfect solution in this case; for of a man who thinks his opinion is 
true, it may be said that he has at least captured knowledge, but hardly, 


that he is wholly ignorant. Theaetetus attempts in vain. 


1 Theaet. 197c 2 Ibid. 198d,e : Jowett, Dial. of Plato, iv, P.264 
3 Theaet. 199d 4 Ibid, 2008 
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Thirdly, they must go back to the original question---'What is know- 
ledge?! There must be another and best definition of knowledge. Theaete- 
tus still clings to the old definition--" knowledge is true opinion." 

Now, Socrates attempts to show that true opinion is not always know- 
ledge, by using instances of orators and judges in the countess A judge 
may argue about the matter,and form an opinion that will be available to 
settle it. ‘This requires no true knowledge. This calls forth another 
definition from Theaetetuss; --Knowledge is true opinion acompanied by 
a reason or explanation. This comes near to the definition of knowledge 
desired by Socrates,° though it is somewhat: different in its form. He 
asserts that the simple elements of knowledge cannot be defined but sim- 
ply named. They are merely the objects of perception and cannot be 
known. Their conbinations only give definition or knowledge. This is 
probably correct: yet in the mind of Socrates arises a new difficulty, 
namely, in case " the elements or letters are unknown, but the combinat- 
ion or syllables known," The hypothesis is, however, soon refuted by the 
test as follows: for instance, the first syllable of SOCRATES is SO. 

1 Theaet. 200d 2 Ibid. 201b 3 Ibid. 201d; "Let me give you, then, 
a dream in return for a dream:---Methought that I too had a dream, and I 
heard in my dream that the primeval letters or elements out of which you 


and I and all other things are compounded, have no reason or explanation." 
4 Ibid. 202a,b 5 Ibid. 202e 
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And the S and O cannot be explained except as letters. Children begin 
their reading first with the learning of letters then the syllables. So 
is the haro-player taught first of all the notes of the instrument. Thus, 
the hyvothesis is entirely nonsense. 

Knowledge is right opinion with rational definition or explanation. 
What then is the meaning of ‘explanation"? i In the first account, it 
may mean the reflection or expression of thought: but there is nothing 
Prereordinal in that. in so far as a man is not deaf and dumb, he can ex- 
press his thoughts. A second account of it is that it is " an enumeration 
of the elements out of which anything is composed." . When we are 
asked, e.g. whatcsarwagon is, we may say that it consists of wheels, axle, 
body, rims and so on. To take another case, when one writes the name of 
some one, he may enumerate the syllables without knowing them but simply 
the otder of the letters: he has right opinion, we may say; yet he has 
not true knowledge. After these first two meanings of the word are re- 
jected; there is introduced the third. 

It is true opinion which notes a mark or sign of difference by 
which a thing may be distinguished from others.” We may see a man, e.g. 
every member of whose body is complete, like that of the ordinary man. 
In such case as this we cannot distinguish him from other men, since 
we cannot recognize any peculiarities in him. If we have a sign of dif- 
ference it might be said that we have knowledge. But in such simple 


opinion we have no real knowledge. It is obviously insufficient to 


lTheaet. 206c,d @ ibid. 207) 3 Ibid. 208¢ 
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say that to know is to acquire the knowledge of difference. Thus, 


Socrates reaches the conclusion that " knowledge is neither sensation 
nor true opinion, nor yet definition and explanation accompaning and 
added to true ovinion." a Out of this indefinite conclusion Socrates 
and Theaetetus gain nothing of the expected results of the question 
being left unresolved. Yet Socrates lets Theaetetus that it is good for 
man to know that he knows dothing:” Socrates" conclusion, concerning 
the nature of knowledge, is negative: it suggests ‘hat knowledge is 
not. ' 

Plato's most remarkable contribution to the problem of knowledge 
is that there is knowledge of universals, that knowledge is not rela- 
tive or sensible perception, that we must examine the meaning of words 
which we vaguely use. 

Knowledge of phenomena or things and that of Ideas or truths may 
be considered the sources of our knowledge: the latter may be called 
intuitive or self-evident knowledge. Thus knowledse that chiefly con- 
cerns the field of logic, of arithmetic, and of ethics, is intuitive 
knowledge. With regard to this knowledge we have this difficult pro- 
blem: Our opinion is sometimes false, as we have considered. Plato's 
main attempt is to find what knowledge is essential and necessary. In 
a word, Plato attempts to gain true knowledze which may be derived 
from a priori knowledge plus vure empirical knowledge. And in this 


sense we may say that his merit in the history of philosovhy is great. 
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23 
His criticism of the nature of knowledge is the first attempt: of the 


kind. He reaches a negative result, as many philosovhers dos but that 
does not mean that man is wholly incapable of having true knowledge, 
even if there are limits to his knowledge.- Plato's theory of know- 
ledge is not absolute scepticism but the new criticism of his day. He 
does not like to live a life " imprisoned in the prejudices derived from 
common sense, from the habitual beliefs of his age or his nation. "* 


He imagines a real and ideal life that may be won by intellectual con- 


templation. 


1 CfB. Russel, The Problem of Philosophy, P.240; " It is true that this 
is vartly accounted for by the fact that, as soon as definite knowledge 
concerning any subject becomes possible, this subject ceases to be called 
philosophy, and becomes a separate science. " 2 Ibid. P. 243 
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VI 


The true, the good, and the beautiful---these are the highest things 
to be universally desired. They are not sevarated each from the other, 
but constitute the trio of abstract truth of the Platonic ideals. In 
other words, the good is the highest knowledge of human beings, and it 


i the Idea of: the 


"must be pursued in the spirit of a philosovher." 
Good is the highest: it is hard to know clearly, ‘ yet if a man does not 
know its nature, he will have nothing in this world..iIn the age of Plato, 
some said, the good is wisdom; others, the good is pleasure, and again, 
others the good is the real. Plato does not identify the good either with 
pleasure or reality.” It is the cause of knowledge and truth, and it 
cannot be identical with the other two; but is fairer than they." The 
Idea of the Good may be comoared to the sun; it is.the cause of growth, 
author of knowledge, as well as that of being. It is the unvarying and 
absolute power and dignity. The good is the end of human lifes The 

ideal is to ' lift up one's eye to the Idea of good" and to live a life 


rege =) v 
after it is the highest and best of being, perfect and sufficient: 


It needs no addition. 


yy Men, 6.905; 7.2526e 2 Cf. Crat.384b 3; " Soc. ‘Son of Hipponicus 
Hermognes ), there is an ancient saying, that hard is the knowledge of 
the good. '* So Rep.) 665008. Phil .20bs'a1 4 Rep. 6.5093" 0 incon- 


ceivable height of beauty, which is above knowledge and above truth." 
5 Rep.6.507b; 7.540a: 7. 518e 6 Phil. 20, 60 
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In the mind of Plato the distinction of the true, the good and the 
beautiful is not clear. They are obviously one Being intervoreted from 
three angles. The good, for instance, is entirely identical with the 
beautiful. The beautiful, or the true beauty, is not a fair face, or 
anything of that kind, " for all such things appear to be ina flux.” 

In the Republic Plato remarks that truth is the aim of the philo- 
sopher; that men, in general, have no knowledge of true being, and no 
power of judging justice, beauty, and truth. ? By the “ philosopher ", 
he means the man who is " lover of the knowledge of the eternal and 
of all truth," and hater of all falsehood. He is “ spectator of all time 
and all existence." The philosopher is the ideal type of man. He is 
" free from cowardice and arrogance;" and has a harmonious, well-regulat- 
ed mind. 

Plato says, in the Philebus, that truth is an element oes good. 


The good becomes the beautiful because " measure and symmetry are beauty 


1 Of. Lysis 216d; " Soc. ' For I affirm the good is the beautiful. You 
will agree to that?" Menexenus: ‘Yes.' " Symp.201b; (Soc. ) "The Love 
wants and has not beauty?' (Agathon) ‘Certainly, he replied." ‘And 
would you call that beautiful which wants and does not possess beauty?’ 
‘Certainly not.' ‘Then would you still say that love is beautiful?’ Aga- 
thon replied: I fear that I did not understand what I was saying. ‘You made 
a good speech,' Agathon, replied Socrates; ' but there is yet one small 
question which I would fain ask:-- Is not the good also the beautiful?’ 
"Yes.' ' Then, in wanting the beautiful, love’ wants also the good?’ " 
Le Love in the Phaedrus and Symposium, means the mystical contemplation 
of the beautiful and the good. See Jowett, Dial.of Plato,i, P.525) 

2 Crat. 439 3 Rep. 6.484-486 4 Ibid. 487e 
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and virtue." "Beauty, Symmetry and Truth are the three’ but these may 
be regarded one Good. 

The trio---the true, the good, and the beautiful--- may be interoret- 
ed in modern language, the scientific, the religious and the aesthetic.” 
Of course, Plato does not clearly distinguish them in this way, for in 
his day there was no clear distinction between them as we have mentioned 
above. 

We may say that the true, the good and the beautiful are the culture- 
values. To find them in our daily life is the highest ideal of man. We 
must, here, distinguish the term civilization from culture. Civiliza- 
tion is brought out of the mechanical accumulations while culture is deve- 
loped out of the philosophical ones. Plato, as well as Socrates, was 
anxious, if the writer's observation is corregt, to find out the fundamental 
elements of this culture-value, which ought to be the base of the cultural- 
life; which is the highest power of mental life in this world. In a word, 
our life must be based uvon a philosonhical ground such as this. That is 
the real meaning and value of our life. Bringing uv our soul to this con- 
dition, is the ideal of man. To cultivate our soul in the scope of this 
ideal is to realize the personality, or the true nature of man. He 


searched for truth about the existence of the world in the sphere of culture 


value. 


1 Phil. 64e-65a 2 Cf. F.H.Allport's "The Religion of A Scientist" art. 
in the Harpers (Monthly) Magazine, for Feb.,1930, P.354 
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As the judge of ethical problems, Plato nuts the good man at the 
head. We shall now study the nature of the good man from the ethical 
point of view. 

The good man hates the tyrant: for the tyrant " seizes the treasures 
in the temples, and when these fail, feeds upon the people." He knows 
evil not by the vractice of it but by the observation of ex But, he is 
not always good by nature, for virtue is sometimes ieee The good 
man is the man of self-respect, and he does not like to imitate anything. 
He has a creative mind in verforming good actions and words.” He " im- 
plants justice " and hates fasastices” He is. the friend of God and more 
like him than others. It is like an old saying---" Like agrees with ake 
In the Apology, Plato describes Socrates as the typical good man who 
fears nothing of evil in the lives of others. | He disregards all impedi- 
ments, and will prefer exile rather than to be governed by inferiors, 
even enduring all trials.° He loves the righteous and hates the ieee 
And he is also gentle and passionate. Z He does not grieve or laugh too 
much; ** and we may yee the good man is, in the Platonic conception, 

a man who controls hones? 
1 Rep. 8.568a 2 Ibid. 3.4092 3 Meno 89 4 Rep. 3.396 5 Gorg. 
9043 Cf. Apol. 28a 6 Laws 4. 716d 7 Apol. 30d,41 8 Laws 6.770¢ 


9 Laws 10.908 10 Laws 5.751d 11 Rep. 3.387; 10.603e-604e 12 Laws 1. 
626,627, 644b 
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There is no clear distinction between the good man and the just 
man; between the good man and the wise man. Their natures are interwoven. 
The just man is ataehes A man who is temperate or good is just, brave 
and pious; and he can attain " the perfection of goodness and therefore 
of happiness." And the just, good, and pious man is called the friend 
of gods. 8 The just man is also called the best man, who is " the most 
royal master of himself." : He acts, as the good man does, " harmoni- 
ously in every relation of life," or it means that he must keep the 
" heakth and beauty and well-being of the eeule® Thus, the nature of 
the good man and of the just man is almost the same. 

In the Reptblic, the wise man and the good man are totally identic- 
‘es The ideal character of the wise man is self-control. He who has 
"united temperance, justice, and wisdom in his soul." He honors know- 
ledge, and enjoys the good health for he wishes to keep the perfect har- 
mony of body and soul. Wealth is not always contemptible; yet he fears 
it for the increase of it would bring him a discordance of the soul. 

In the mind of Plato, the good man is the perfect ideal tyne of 
man: It may be said that the good man is identical,vin> inner character, 
with the just, wise, and temperate man, gentleman, wiseman, philosopher, 


8 
best man and the like. In this sense, we can scarcely agree with R.C. 


rr a te ae ee oe 


Ei (Gorg. see 2 Ibid. 507 $ Phil. 39 4 Rep. 9.580; Cf. 3.396; Laws 
1.627.644b 9 Rep. 4.443-444 ® Ibid. 1.350b 7 1bid.9.591 7 
8 Laws 9.785c3; Rep. 9.580 
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Lodge's distinction among these types of manhood. 

Plato describes, in general, the ideal man as the man of self- 
control, who has a rational mind for human affairs, who has,at the same 
time, love for the search after truth. And he must combine these two 
in one in his practical life. Thus, the life of harmony is his ideal. 


And he who realizes it is the friend of God, and of all men. 


1 Of. His Plato's Theory of Ethics, Pt.i, a-h 
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IV Man in the Realm of Phenomena 


The present chapter may be divided in general into two parts. 

In the first part, we shall deal with the problem of redemption, in 
the second, with the problem of education. 

Plato does not mention distinctly what redemption, or salvation,is. 
But it is obvious that he had formed a certain conception of it. He 
says that man is not voluntarily intemperate; he is intemperate because 
ee or lack of self-control: he recognizes the existence of 
good and evil in the human mind.” To realize a temperate life, ora 
life of harmony, is his permanent ideal. 

To the realization of this ideal, we may indicate, at first, the 
‘inordinate love of wealth' as one of the great obstacles. For it de-.- 
prives the soul of holiness: A man will take all means to gain wealth, 
and thus, neglect other important things which are essential to the 
realization of the ideal life. " All is lost in desire of heaping up 
gold and silvers; anybody is ready to do anything, right or wrong, for 


the sake of cating and drinking, and the indulgence of his animal pas- 


I Laws 5.743b 2 Ibid. 1.626e 
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sions. "> This ia a hindrance to all things which are good. For such 

an one knowledge is only valuable so far as it is useful to gain money. 
Beside the heaping uv of wealth, there are pride, honor and beauty, 

for these one is deserted by God. A vossessor of these things may seem 

great for a while, yet the destruction of his personality begins at the 

same moment with the gaining of these possession. Pkato decriés pride, 


‘in- 


honor and the like, for they are the elements of iniustiees By 
justice’ he means that:--" when anger and fear, and pleasure and pain, 
and jealousies and desires, tyrannize over the soul, whether they do any 
[immediate] harm or not, " they finally result in mhieacieas” He insists 
that our redemption is attained by the controlling of our passions and 
feelings. Every man should avoid self-love in order to accomplish his 
redemption. In keeping with this conception, it is desirable to keep 
oneself from extreme joy and Seerawsl This is the ' life of wisdom ‘* in 
which man can live like the gods.° The true philosopher is not much 
interested in earthly strife, but in the eternal order. 

Plato remarks that the soul is composed of three elements, namely, 
reason, Spirit and appetite. In the Platonic conception, virtue is the 
harmony of these elements; reason, enforced by passion, governs the 
appetites: it is vice, or anarchy, if reason is controlled by the 
joint power of passion and appetite. Ian is saved only by the former 
condition. Plato thus emphasizes the value of reason, as the faculty 


1 Jowett, Dial. of Plato, v,P. cxxv: Laws 8.83ld, 4.705b, 5.7425743 
2 Laws 4.7l6a Gyipias 9,863 ° 4 Ibid. 5. 734c 5 Phil. 33b,c 
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which brings man into harmony in his mental life.” We may find his 
clearer concevtion concerning redemption, or salvation, in the follow- 
ing quotation from the Laws, viz. " Mind is the soul, and sight and 
hearing in the head, or rather, the perfect union of mind and sense, may 
be justly called every man's rien He comnares the union or 
harmony of mind and sense to the sailors and the pilot of a ship. When 
the obedience of the former, and the intelligence of the latter are per- 
fectly united the shiv and the lives on it will be safe. Intelligence 
or reason is the highest faculty. It is the light which guides the way 
to God. As the passengers depend for safty on the pilot, so man must 
live a secure life by the help of true knowledge, which alone gives us 
the right kind’ cofelife. This is called the knowledge of the peo 
Plato's conception of redemption is thus entirely rationalistic. Redempt- 
ion or salvation is only achieved by the employment of wisdom. Reli- 
gious ceremonial has nothing to do with the salvation of the soul. God 
is most righteous; he is holy, just and true. To become like Him is to 
live a life of righteousness, And to know this truth is isien: It is, 
also, called Demperances” In this sense, wisdom, with knowledge, or 
science, is the highest of human things.° It is concerned with the 
eternal. 

1 Cf. Laws 5.729, 10.906b 2 Ibid. 12.961 3 _Alcib, 147a: The dialogue 
has been considered spurious, yet it conveys us some of the Platonic con- 


ception. 4 Theaet. 176c 5 Charm. 165 6 Protag. 352ds3Theaet. 145e 
7? FHiv.oes cf. Phaedo 79a 
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In the Meno, Socrates indicates the goods of the soul: among them 
are temperance, justice, courage, magnanimity and so forth. They are 
some of the elements of verfect virtue. Add to them, either wisdom or 
folly, and virtue becomes according ovrofitable or hurtful. Wisdom has 
the governing power for other virtues; it brings about the soul's conver- 
sion from darkness to light.” Thus, to live a life according to reason 
is the ' greatest wisdom ' which brings us the " noblest and greatest 
of harmonies, "° 

Such harmony as this may be realidged only after death, one will say. 
For the soul is(pure, unmixed being. But, indeed, it is not so. Plato, 
with Socrates, says that our actual salvation from evil is only possible 
by wisdom which is evaluated as 'the sift of God. ' 

The Platonic conception of salvation is well described in the words 
of Socrates:--"..If death were the end of all; the wicked would have had 
a good bargain in dying, for they would have been hanpily quit not only of 
their body, but of their own evil together with their souls. But now, in 
as much as the soul is manifestly immortal, there is no release or salvat- 
ion from evil except the attainment of the highest virtue and wisdom." 
Thus, the Platonic conception of redemption is enforced by the basal idea 
of immortality. In other words,for Plato all ethical practice has, as its 
background, the religious meanings and ideals. 


1 Meno 88a,d-e 2 Rev.7.518 3 Laws 3.689 4 Phaedr. 278d; Ren.7. 
519a 5 Phaedo 107d 
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Plato greatly appreciates the value of education both from the re- 
ligious and ethical points of view, For him education is one of the 
effective factors which bring us redemption or salvation by means of 
wisdom. He insists that a good education is the fairest thing that im- 
proves body and mind. And he states the necessity of “" infant education." 
This is not a matter of law but of precept; the mather's instruction 
for the child in the home remains free from the regulation of the Board 
of Education of the ideal community which Plato has imagined. + But, after 
this period, the system of education should be strictly regulated by the 
legislator,or, in this case, the head of the Board of Education. We may 
find this stated in the Protagoras, Republic, and Laws.” It is strictly 
prescribed that the boy and girl at the age of ten must begin to learn 
letters; and at thirteen, begin to handle the lyre and learn music until 
sixteen. It is needful to become a verfect scholar as well as musician. 
No alternation of these studies should be allowed by the boys and girls 
or their parents. For there can be no right spirit without a liberal 
education. 


As to education for men and women, there should be no discrimination: 


1 Laws 7.788 f. 2 Protag. 325,326; Laws 7.810 f. Cf. Burnet, Greek Phi- 
POsOpny, Gaerd, Fe 205 ff. 
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they should be taught the same. The only difference between the two 
sexes is that the former is stronger. The reason why they must have 
equal education is that inasmuch as women should pursue the same oc- 
cupations as men this education should be the same. Plato declares that 
women must be taught gymnastics and music, and even "the art of wars 

Thus, education should be given to them at their earliest age, as 
soon as they understand the words; because it is ‘the earlier, the 
better,’ ~ in order to know what is just and what is a Education 
is a life-long process in pursuit of true knowledge and wisdom. 

A characteristic of the Platonic system of education is that he em- 
phasizes education chiefly for the soul. Education in the ideal community 
is in general promoted by music for the soul, and gymnastics for the body. 
The soul is, as we have observed, the most preciuus possession of man,it is 
prior to the body. Why does Plato recognize the value of music as a method 
of education? It is because music comforms to the law of simplicity. And 
no one can do his work in the ideal community aside from this law. Man's 
ideal dwelling is a community in which education is highly esteemed, for 
thus, the beautiful soul would be cultivated in an atmosphere of hebeny 
Music includes, in the Greek conception, of literature (Adyoe ). In 
literature, Plato distinguishes that of the true and the false, e.g. fict- 
ion or cae In other words, he emphasizes not only education by science 
but by culture also. Education by music and gymnastics should begin as 


I Rep.5.451; Laws 7.8046 2 Protag. 325d 3 Rep.3.401 4 Ibid. 2. 
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early as possible; yet education by music is more precious than that 

by gymnastics. For the soul's excellence exceeds that of the body. 

Bodily excellence is only realized under the influence of the good 

soul. Thus, ohysical exercises are ultimately designed for the soul. 
Athletics and sports are not to be professional. ‘Game for game" is 
foolish. Plato would never have dreamed of the popularity of foot-ball, 


which now seems to be the religion of the university, in the United 


y 


States. We must restore gymnastics, in its true sense, i.e. ' 


sport for 
life." It must contribute to the " improvement of the soul " or the 
realization of perfect Derecee ity. It is also effective by the con- 
version of the soul ' from night to day, form becoming (yévects ) to 
being (obcix).'” 

Plato thinks of man as an animal: yet he becomes the gentlest of 
all creatures if he is well educated, on the contrary, the fiercest, if 
a2 Dauentsd.” Man is simply a civilized animal, and so he needs edu- 
cation through out all his life. Thus education is a most serious ma}- 
ter. Most of the time of everyday life should be svent in it, and Plato 
remarks that no one who is a lover of life and wisdom will take too 
much sleep, beyond the necessity of keeping in good wegteey He indicates, 
however, that even philosophers, who are rare being, at times are cor- 
rupted by education if it is directed wrongly. Health, strength, and 


1 Rep. 3.403c,d 2 Ibid. 3.410b 3 Ibid. 7.521 4 Laws 6.766a 
Siotbid. 7.808 
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often virtues themselves, become the causes of evil if these are gained 
under unfavorable conditions, i.e. by wrong Breeton In this respect, 
education must comform to reason and law. It aims to direct the 
youth " towards the right reason, which the law affirms, which the ex- 
perience of the eldest and best has agreed to be truly right."° From 
the sociological point of view, the aim of education, : Plato thinks, is 
to make a perfect member of the community, one who discerns what is good 
and what is not good, or one who knows virtue. To such an one, education 
is everything. It aims at ideals. Its method must be constantly poner 
Plato is ready to introduce a new method of education which will be in 
accord with the time. It will be improved from generation to generation 
yet will never lose its power to furnish seve centecie Thus, 1% as in- 
tended to promote virtue. Education is, in the mind of Plato, considered 
an important thing as furnishing the means by which we know what is good. 
Without education, man is no more than the ainmal. Education does not 
aim at a luxurious mode of living nor at a higher position in business, but 
aims at true self-realization in this world. It aims at the more funda- 
mental things of human life in the realm of pnhenomena. The educated man 
wishes to build up the culture of his ideal community, which would be the 
basis of all mental life. By education, man comes nearer to his ideals, 


and to ee 


1 Rep. 6.491 & Laws 2.659 3 Ibid.1.643,644 4 Rep.4.4245425 
5 Cf. Apelt, Platonische Aufs&tze, , Das Prinzin der Platonischen Ethik" 
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Idd 


The four main elements of a good community, which are described in 
the Republic, include not only the virtues of the state but more of 
individuals. Wisdom (TOP(M), courage (avd pein), temperance (Toxppoouvy) , 
and justice (Stkqioovv 7” ), are the essential elements, or asvects of 
* goodness ‘ of the social and moral life of man. This is the ideal 
virtue of the Greek mind, and thus of Plato also. 

He examines, first, the nature of wisdom. The wisdom of the states- 
man concerns the art of the whole community; unlike particular arts, 
such as the carpenter's or smith's. The statesmen are small in number; 
yet they have wisdom in behalf of the good of the community, and if the 
class is good enough to rule the community well, the whole community will 
be ae Wisdom, then, is the virtue of the statesman---or the know- 
ledge adequate to an excellent administration of the community as a whole. 

Courage comes next to wisdom. It may be ascribed to a certain soldiers. 
Courage is a kind of salvation: salvation that has to do with " the opi- 
nion respecting things to be feared, whet they are and of what nature, 
which the law implants through education. "* It is the power, or the will 
to resist all fear, such as fear of death. In other words, courage 
Ri Hep, 4.426,4298. 2 Ibid. 429d; Cf. ." Justice and temperance and wis- 
dom are our salvation;.." Laws 10.906b. It may be remarkable that Plato 


here, does not mention about courage as one of them. It might be supposed 
that he has no clear distinction of each of them. 
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49 
means to acomplish one's duty, or to do things which he believes as 
right, being free from fear. This may be called truth in the sphere of 
morals. Plato here uses a metaphor to illustrate the nature of courage 
in relation to education and laws. In dyeing of wool, we first prepare 
the white ground work with much care, and then lay the purple color and 
others upon it. A thing dyed in this way will keep permanent colors; 
nothing can wash them out of the ground work. This ground work stands 
for education; the colors are the awe.” Thus he shows the importance of 
education: it is the basis of our cultural life. Courage is the power 
which preserves right opinion against fear and pain. 

Temperance is another word for harmony. In the constitution of the 
community, there are two classes, the lower and the higher. They may be 
compared with the two natures in men, godd and evil. The better prin- 
ciple must govern the worse. So in the community, women and slaves 
should be ruled by the statesman who has wisdom. Temperance is, however, 
found in both Beeest” And it is a kind of a harmony, because it " pro- 
duces a harmony of the weaker, [and|the strenger and the middle class " 
without discriminating because of their power of wisdom, wealth, and the 
like. The same thing might be said in the case of individuals.° 

The last of the four virtues is justice: Plato, however, docs not 
give us a clear definition of it. There is no way which leads us to the 


place where justice is to be found; and " the wopd is dark and perplex- 


1 Rep. 429a-430c 2 Cf. Protag. 323b; Laws 6.768,777e 3 Rep.432a 
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50 
ing." Yet we must proceed on into it as far as may be. In fact, we 
have found justice without knowing its; that is, justice is the original 
principle which constitutes the foundation of the ideal community. * 
Justice is the principle which suggests that " one man should practise 
one thing only, the thing to which his nature is best adapted." : In 
other words, justice is ‘Eto do one's own business.' It is, then, 

" the ultimate cause and condition of the existence of the other three 
virtues of the community. Here, we shall remember the famous words 
which Admiral Nelson gave his men in the battle of Trafalgar: " England 
expects every man to do his duty." This is justice. Doing another's 
business is evil and injustice, and leads to cueach ene By justice 
Plato means concentration upon the resvonsibility of doing one's own 
business. 

The last of the four cardinal virtues of the community, so far 
as we can consider it here, is not clearly distinguished from the pre- 
ceeding three virtues. Man can live a true and real life by acquiring 

these four virtues, which constitute a true education. This is the 
real salvation of man from the realm of feeling phenomena, while he is 


still in the world. It is the only way by which man enjoys the life 


of being, not of becoming. 


1 Rep. 432d 2 Cf. Meno 73e3 Virtue is 'the power of governing.' See 
also Protag. 322e-323a 3 ORep 4.433a 4 Ibid. 4,.433b,c; Cf. “For 
wisdom is chief and leader of the divine class of goods, and next follows 
temperance; and from the union of these two with courage svrings justice, 
and’ fourth in the scale of virtue is courage..." Laws 1.631c 5 Gorg. 
4.70 
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V Man in the Realm of Ideas 


When we reach the problem of immortality, we at once face an incon-- 
sistency between the doctrine of Ideas and that of the soul. It involves 
also the problem of ‘'the good* of the Idea of the good, in relation 
with the Platonic God. The doctrine of Ideas, in general, is never in- 
troduced to us in the form of myth, but as a doctrine of the soul. 

The confusion of Plato's argument for the immortality of the soul 
is due to the variety of proofs for it. Plato attempts to approach the 
problem from the ethical, mythological, and dialectical points of view, 
and these three elements are, in general, confused in the argument. The 
main point of the argument in the Phaedo is that the immortality of the 
soul is proved by the fact that the soul partakes of eternal ideas, there- 
fore it is eternal or immortal. It is a doctrine of objective immortal- 
ity, and it is vossible to hold that the doctrine is a theory of knowledge. 
This view is true so far as this dialogue is concerned; it is, however, 
not the whole argument for the Platonic conception of immortality; for 
if we turn to the Republic, Gorgias, Phaedrus and Laws, there will be 
found a different vroof for the immortality of the ag And now we 
I Gf. Jowett, Dial. of Plato,ii,P. 170ff.See also P. 62f.in this writing. 
Cf. Laws.4.721c: Here Plato mentions that the immortality may be attained 


by the procreation of children. In Symp. 208e; a similar conception may 
also be found. 
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22 
shall observe the doctrine in the Phaedo,keeving this fact in mind. 


II 


The ideal of the philosovher is to enjoy a life of contemnlation 
but not of action. His imagination and hope are fastened upon a place 
beyond the limits of bodily existence, or the the realm of nhenomena. 
He is the lover of the vision of realities. He does not fear death and 
is ready to die because he is anxious to see a realm without the errors 
and misconceptions often produced by bodily hindrances. Contemplation 
of life, in the independence of the body, is his ideal. From this funda- 
mental conception the Socratic doctrine of the soul has been developed. 
By means of reasoning on the soul, man can apprehend the Ideas; while 
by sensation of the body, he can grasp particulars. And in order to 
achieve the knowledge of reality he hopes to be independent of the body, 
and its senses; and to live in the sphere of absolute being. In this 
world he can. behold the vision of a reality only by the practice of 
the cultivation of the soul and the ohysical exersise of the body: it 
were much better to behold nearer and clearer the ultimate realities. 
In other words the realm of Ideas is the sphere of truth in which the 
soul beholds incorporeal existence. ° 
dee Clee bodes Ti, and Phaedo 79c. Plato holds the opinion that the datum 
in the act of experience should be conceived in terms of Ideas or uni- 


versals. This is perhans an adequate understanding of him, in the modern 
sense. 2 Phaedr. 247c 
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It is, however, true that, as Cebes suggests, men fear " that when 
she [the soul] has left the body her place may be nowhere, and that on the 
very day she may perish and come to an end-- immediately fup-] on her re- 
lease from the body , issuing forth disnersed like smoke or air in her 
flight vanishing away into nothingness." . such a fear as this is the 
natural and primitive idea, which leads us into an argument for the im- 
mortality of the soul. The Greeks, and likewise the mediaeval peoples, 
troubled themselves with this problem: they feared about the relation 
between the phenomenal world and the soul. The idea of the immortality 
of the soul arises from the fear of the death of the soul. So far as 
this idea is concerned, the immortality of the soul is not the result 
of a religious hope, but a confession of the fact that they do not 
know how to deal with the soul after the death of the body. Socrates, 
with Plato, gives us a solution about the problem, and his attempt is 
one of the great and successful arguments for immortality. 


At the outset of the argument, Socrates refers to the Orphic tra- 


dition that the soul released from the body exists in ' the world below. 
His*proofsfor the::assumdtion is that " all things which have opposites 
1 Phaedo 70a 2 Ibid. 70b: “" Suppose we consider the question whether 


the souls of men after death are or are not in the world below. There 
comes into my mind an ancient doctrine which affirms that they go from 
hence into the other world, and returning hither, are born again from the 
dead. Now if it be true that the living come from the dead, then our souls 
must exist in the other world, for if not, how could they have been born 
again?" 
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54 
fare] generated out of their Epubektesye> namely, less and greater, the 
weaker and the stromger, the swifter and the slower, the worse and the 
better, the moré just and the more unjust, sleep and waking, and the like. 
So the living spring from the dona.” The Orphic world . consists of 
opposites. It seems to Cebes a quite satisfactory conclusion as a proof 
of the immortality of the soul. socrates proceeds that " if all things 
which partook of life were to die, and after they were dead remained in 
the form of death, and did not come to life again, all would at last die, 
and nothing would be aes Thus, Socrates attempts to vrove the im- 
mortality of the soul from the Orphic standpoint. In the next Plage, he 
proceeds further, and introduces to us the doctrine of reminiscence, which 
he presents in detail. 

If knowledge, Cebes says, is recollection, our souls had been in 
existence somewhere beside in the world of phenomena, and therefore the 
soul may not ceasec when parted from the body. As in the case of 
geometrical demonstrations, he continues, if a question is given to a man 
right, he can forma right answer in his mind, so far as he has already 
knowledge and right Pemeass or in other words the answer is not given by 
the questioner but is vroduced within the mind by association. And he 
knows what he does not now see but he has seen. This is recollection. 
And recollection may be derived from persons or things both like and 
unlike, the things seen in a former state. For instance the lyre may be 


associated with the player of the instrument. A material equality suggests 


1 Phaedo 70e 2 Ibid. Tla-d S Ibid. 72d 4 Ibid. 73a 
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an absolute equality; and by visible equals we reason the idea of 
equality.! Mathematical equality is not the same as perceptible equal- 
ity. And this knowledge of absolute equality must be acquired before 
birth, and yet it is forgotten at the moment of birth but is recovered 
through the use of the senses. We know, before birth, in the pure state 
of the soul, “ not only the equal or the greater or the less, but all 
other Ideas," uty as of beauty, goodness, justice, holiness and what 
not.” Thus, recollection is another word for the learning, which gives 
us the knowledge of Ideas, which we have acquired before virth.> The 
modern term for it is a priori knowledge." The argument of Socrates 

( or Plato ) in this dialogue has, as we mentioned before, some incon- 
sistenctes as related to the doctrine of Ideas in the later dialogues. 
But, it is certain that the pre-existence of the soul is ina ™"™ bread 
and butter " relation with the doctrine of Ideas. And Simmias as well as 
Cebes is satisfied with the vroof that the vre-existence of the soul can- 
not be demonstrated without the assumotion of the existence of the essence 
or Ideas.” But this proof is of no use for the future existence of the 
soul. This objection, Socrates answers by two arguments, viz. (a) the 
living is born of the dead, and this alternative circle to be endless, 
and (b) the existence of Ideas is the proof of the previous existence 
of the i Thus the pnroblem seems almost settled; yet there remains 
one questin, that is, thejr fears that the soul might vanish into the 


1 Phaedo 74a-c 2 Ibid. 75b-d 3 Cf2.Phaedr. 248-250; Meno 81,86 
4 (Cf. Taylor, Plato, P.188 5 Phaedo 7%a 6 Ibid. 77d 
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56 
air especially if it were a stormy day. The argument therefore pro- 
ceeds further, from the logical to the physical eeeha.” The discus- 
sion starts again from the former position, that the soul and the Ideas 
are unchangeable at all time, and are invisible. And, then, they must 
be perceived, not with the senses, but with the mind. " The seen is the 
changing, and the unseen is the unchanging.” The body is akin to the 


3 The soul uses the senses only in 


former, and the soul to the latter. 
the ‘ region of the changeable,’ but when the soul passes into the 

*" region of purity, and eternity, and immortality, and unchangeableness, 
which are her kindred, and with them she ever lives, when she is by her- 
self and is not let or hindered; then she ceases from her erring ways, 
and being in communion with the unchanging is unchanging." And this state 
ia the soul es as we have already observed, wisdom (pedvacis ‘ The 
soul governs the body in the region of the changeable, or the world of 
phenomena. The soul is akin to the divine; the body to the eres As 

a supplementary ovroof, Socrates brings before us an Egyptian custom of 
dealing with the corpse: he remarks that even the body,after death, does 
not immediately decompose in the moment of death, but can be preserved 
for many years if the conditions are favorable. Even if the body decays 
the skelton lasts. How unlike that the soul should be dissipated at 
the moment of the destruction of the body, or devarture on the way to 
the good.” Here, the argument for immortality is, if my observation is 


1 Phaedo 78-84 2 ibid. 8d 3 Ibid. 79a-c 4 Ibid. 79d 
5 Ibid. 80a, bs 6f. Chan. VII in this writing. 6 Phaedo 80c,d 
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correct, presented from the point of view of materialism. It is dif- 
ficult to recognize the argument as merely a metavhor; it is somehow 
outside the limits of the philosophy of Idealism. 

The soul, in the world of the unchangeable Ideas, is released from 
all errors and passions. This is the state of the soul in the " divine 
and immortal and rational world." In this resnect, the nhilosophy of 
Socrates, as he himself defines, it is the philosovhy of the study of 
death. But this should not be understood as a pessimistic philosophy. It 
is a philosophy of * how to overcome death which every man will meet at 
least once.' And it also indicates the way we shall experience things 
in the world of Ideas, in the visible world. In other words, Socrates 
indicates that the ideal life of man is to live a life according to 
right intelligence or reason, and thus behold the light of tenth” both 
in this world and the other world, for the soul lives in both worlds. 

Still, Simmias and Cebes have objections to raise against the 
conclusion of Socrates.° Simmias says that the argument seems to him 
insufficient: if the soul is invisible and incorporeal, and therefore 
immortal, it is acknowledged «* to be a harmony. And the argument may 
be explained by the relation bétweema harinoriy: and. the lyre:-- 

1 Phaedo Bla 2 Cf, Ibid. 82; Here Socrates mentiones about the trans- 
migration of men into animals: the doctrine is Orphic, and also resembles 


with the Buddhistic one. See also the vrevious cahnter in this writing. 
3 Phaedo 84 ff, 
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"Suppose a person to use the same argument about harmony and the lyre-- 
might he not say that harmony is a thing invisible, incorporeal, perfectly 
divine, existing in the lyre which is harmonized, but that the lyre and 
the strings are matter and material, composite, earthy, and akin to 
mortality? And when some one breaks the lyre, or cuts and rends the 
strings, then he who takes this view would argue as you ( Socrates ) do, 
and on the same analogy, that the harmony survives and has not verished-- 
you cannot imagine, he would say, that the lyre without the strings, and 
the broken strings themselves which ere mortal remain, and yet that the 
harmony, which is of heavenly and immortal nature and kindred, has verish- 
ed---perished before the mortal." 

The difficulty of Cebes is as follows: He recognizes the argument 

of Socrates as a whole. But if the soul continues its existence much 
further than the body, it is hardly proof of the immortality of the 
soul. For the alternative circle of deaths and births will finaly bring 
death to the soul. The soul's last body will survive as the coat, a man 
leaves after he is dead. And it will be ridiculous if we say that he is 
not dead because his coat remains. “" This death and dissolution of the 
body which brings destruction to the soul may be unknown to any of us, 
for no one of us can have had eeeeanaaies er its : Thus, the dis- 


course, of Socrates, seems to the audience to be made insecure by the 


1 Phaedo 86a 2 Ibid. 87a88b 
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59 
attacks of these two. They are disappointed with the Socratic pfoof of 
immortality. Simmias attacks it from the eviphenomenalistic point of view 
of the Pythagoreans; Cebes from the Heraclitean standpoint.+ Both . 
criticismserare obviously based upon the principles of physical science; 
while Socrates proceeds with the discussion in the realmof religion. 

Here we see, as we have it today, a controversy between ( physical) science 
and religion. To this biological and physical criticism, or scientific 
attack, Socrates wishes to give a solution. And the two criticisms are 


carefully, yet with some difficulty, examined by him in the remaining part 


of the dialogue. 


II] 


Socrates is afraid that men may become misologists or haters of 
Ideas. Such misology comes from ignorance of the world. A simple-mind- 
ed man will easily believe an argument to be trye which will, in later 
time, be proved to be false, because of lack of skill in dialectics. He 
does not know whether it is true or not, and in the end there remains 
nothing which he believes as truth. It is a most dreadful thing that he 
loses "“ truth and the knowledge of realities," while he gains an argu- 
mentative combat. Thus, Socrates does not wish to deceive his hearers 
as well as himself in the search for truth.” He proceeds then with 
his criticism of the arguments of Simmias and Cebes, who accent the 
1 Gf. Taylor, Plato, P. 194 f.; Burnet, Gr. Philos. i, P. 87 ff.3 Weber- 


Perry, Hist. of Philos.(1926), P. 21 ff. 2 Phaedo 88e- 102 
3 Ibid. 89-a-91c 
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60 
doctrine of reminiscence, yet are hardly satisfied with the Socratic im- 


mortality of the Lae socrates first replies to the difficulty of 
Simmias, who thinks that the soul is a harmony of the body, or the soul 
is an epiphenomenon; and at the same time, acknowledges that knowledge 
is recollection, i.e. the pre-existence of Ideas, There is an inconsist- 
ency in the two propositions: Simmias put much emphasis on knowledge 
as reminiscence. Therefore, he must. accept this proof that the soul 
exists before birth. 

Next, Socrates discusses the problem of beceet At the outset of the 
argument, he gives his own exverience, in trying to find a sokution of 
the problem. He insists that no process of Nature can be perfectly in- 
terpreted by mechanism. He has approached the problem from the point of 
view of the biological theories of the Milesians and the Heracliteans; 
from the Alcmaconean psychology; form the mathematical theory of the 
unite of Zeno. But, rare of these has brought him a full solution of 
the problem of ethics and religion. He made himself acquainted with the 
doctrine of Anaxagoras, that mind or intelligence is the cause of all 
things. This teleological argument would seem to have been able to give 
him satisfaction, but in the end it failed to do so. The theory soon 
led him to mechanism which is strictly limited to the spyhpre of natural 
bil He seeks to apply his deductive method to Ideass if the 
existence of Ideas may be proved then the immortality of the soul will be 


1 Phaedo 9le-92a Beerpia. <92d o pede. 958-968: 4 Ibid. 96b- 
99d 
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61 
confirmed, Since Beauty is the cause of the beautiful, and Goodness 
the cause of the goods; that which vartakes of Beauty and Goodness must 
be like the eternal, by reason of the principle of causation, ~ To the 
fundamental problem of postulating the reality of Ideas, the final argu- 


2 
ment proceeds. 


IV 

Socrates voints out that onvosite Ideas never exist at the same 
time, in the same verson and thing. We may say that Simmias is #all and 
short; because he is taller than Socrates while shorter than Phaedo. But 
this is not an essential distinction but accidental or relative. From 
this proposition we shall affirm that ' virtue is not vice.' 

Here, one person asks if this means that " out of the greater came 
the less and out of the less the greater." In replying. to this question 
Socrates remarks that it is an affirmation of opnosition in the concrete, 
but not in the essential. Cold and heat opvose each other; ~ fire cannot 
co-exist with snows; it is impossible for heat to become cold or heat-cold. 
Another illustration is as follows: The triad, or number three, viz. an 
odd number, excludes the number four, or an even number; and they are op- 
posed to each other. Again, in general, the odd, and therefore the number 
three which participates in oddness, excludes the even. The same principle 
applies not only to life, but to the soul, to which life is attributed, 
excludes death. The soul renders life to the bodys; this is a universal 


truth. The onposite to life is death. 


1 Phaedo 99e-102a3 cf. Phil. 30 2 Phaedo 102b-107b 
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" Then the soul, as has been acknowledged, will never receive the op- 

posite of what she brings." The musical repels the unmusical; the just, 

the unjust. So the immortal does not admit death. The soul does not 
admit death, and therefore the soul is immortal.* Again, if the odd 

were not imperishable, so is three. The number three will not perish but 
will be removed. " And the same may be sata of the immortal: if the im- 
mortal is also imverishable, the soul when attacked by death cannot 

perish. " 5 Then, when we face death, the body or the mortal portion 

of us will perish, but the soul, or the immortal portion will be indestruct- 
ible. Our souls really exist in another ede So far as we are concern- 
ed here, the immortality of the soul has been proved by the doctrine of 
Ideas. But it gives no significance for the conduct of life. And the argu- 
ment developes into the field of ethics or morals. Plato here introduces 
an Orphic ern In other words he wishes to explain that since the 

soul is immortal, and good and evil will never pass away, it is greatly 


concerned with daily life. 


( In the Phaedrus, the proof for the immortality of the soul is quite 


different from the argument in the Phaedo. The soul is immortal be- 


1 Phaedo 105e 2 Ibid. 106b; cf. Laws 10.904a 3 Ibid. 106e-107a 

4 Phaedo 107a ff. Upon the interpretation of the Platonic beliefs and 
symbols which appear in the myth, I shall not touch here. I mention: only 
het fact that Socrates, with Plato, emphasizes myth in dealing with the 
ethical problem of life, including religion and education. S Cf. Fim.aian 

d; Laws 10.904e 
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63 
cause it is ever in motions; and never ceases. Its motion is originated 
from within: it is divine.! The body is moved from without, and it can- 
not be self-moved, therefore it is soul-less. Things which are moved 
by themslves have souls. Such motion is innate in the soul, and renders 


it self-moving. ) 2 


1 Phaedr. 245¢ ff.Cf.Aristotle's " Unmoved-Mover" as a representation of 
the nature of the Divine. See also the later chapter on the Platonic God, 
in this writing. 2 Cf. Rep. 10.61la; Laws 10.896d 
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VI Man and His Permanent Law of Life 


Knowledge is the only permanent law of life in the vhilosophy of 
Plato and of Socrates. Human nature, in the phenomenal world, is al- 
ways drawing near to avarice and selfishness. Man, in general, avoids 
pain and pursues pleasure without right reason or wisdom. In an ine 
dividual life and in community life as well, there is an increase of 
evils so far as circumstance remains without any improvement. If man 
were born gifted enough to apprehend the true, as in the case of God, 
there would be no necessity for the written law that rules over him 
at every turn. Unfortunately, man is not so; and he needs law, or 
order, as a substitute for true eee ee Thus, law is applied to 
a practical purvose. " The truth makes him frees" but the best man, he 
who himself is a law, is hardly to be found in this worlds We need 
law, then, especially in our community or social life, as a conventional 

: 3 , 
moral judge. In the mind of Plato, man is represented as ‘the most 


1 The term is used here in a broad sense. 2 Laws 9.875b-e;: 12.957d 
weoavoe. G.jovd, Via: “S.846e 2 Cf. Ibid. 4.719 
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65 
religious animal and the possession of God." This is the dominant idea 
: ? 1 
of man in Plato's philosophy of religion. Man is the animal vlus 


something=--- justice and religion.” 


at 


We shall now observe Plato's conception of man in connection with 
animals. According to him, there are three classess of men, viz. lovers 

. aah er OE ee Oi 
of wisdom, lovers of honor, and lovers of gain. This is a simple clas- 
sification of man, yet it suggests natural tendencies of human nature. 
He makes a discrimination regarding the nature of men and women. In the 

oe : : 
Republic he discusses the problem as follows: First, the problem of 
the occupations of men and women is discussed. He recogniges that their 
occupations must be different according to the nature of the two sexes, 
since the different natures are useful in their pvarticular ways. But in 
general, the natures of men and women are not fundamentally different 
from each: other, they simply differ in their lines of occupations. 
Women often show capacities superior to men. They are the same in kind; 
the difference exists only in their suitabilities. He admits, however, 
that women are not superior to men because their capacity for virtue is 
9 * 2: 

so weak. But this means,simply, that women are too weak to control 


themselves because of their sensitive natures. The natures of both sexes 


1 Laws 10.902,9063 Phaedo 62 2 Cf. Tim. 4le ; Menex. 237e 3 Rep. 9. 


—— 


581 4 Ibid. 5.453-455 5 Laws 6.781b; cf. Crat.392c 
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are the same and their education must be the same; there is hardly found 
any lack in women to receive the training of music and gymnastic. Thus, 
Plato acknowledges the nessessity of co-education in the ideal communi- 
ty. He is a feminist in the sphere of educations Has women the capa- 
city of carrying out their will in political administration, he would 
admit that they take their place in government the same as men. Accord- 
ing to Socrates, and likewise Plato, virtue is and is not teachable. 
Virtue is either entirely, or partly, wisdom, and it is only education 
that makes men and women virtuous K Virtue is realized by reason that 
distinguishes good and evil, pleasure and pain, etc. And this reason 
becomes, when the community affirms its universality, law. For Plato, 
life according to reason is the ideal social life. 

Plato thinks that man is naturally a moral creature; and that men 
are interested in others' virtues. Yet, he does not varticularly de- 
sire to be virtuous. > He is slow to become good, and to believe the 
truth; therefore there is need of the written law in the community, from 
the point of view of social welfare, which will be realized only by 
the acomolishment of our duties towards our relatives and friends and our 
Gol lew-citixess. 

Man is the animal who desires always the fulfilment of his wishes 
and desires. This is generally recognized as the case whether one is young 


5 
or old, wise or foolish. But unreasonable hope or desire may lead to the 


1 Rev. 456 2 Meno 89 3 Protag. 327 4 Laws 2.663e 5 Laws 3.687 
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corruption and destruction of his personality, just as in the case of 
the vessel which has a too large sail, or the body which has too 
much food. This is always the source of the tragedy of human kind. To 
avoid this tragedy, man must have reason or philosophy. There is no 
need of habit, for habit contributes nothing to him in real life. It is 
silly when one blames the gods, chance, or others, because of the 
failure of things he wishes to realize. First of all, man must blame 
himself and discover his mistakes and ignorance. To find this ignorance 
of himself is true wisdom; and by it man can come to live an ideal Lice 
The philosopher is, in a certain sense, the only kin of God. For wisdom 
must be the guide in all ieuges 

Plato's conception of the animal is, in general, derived from the 
contemporary notions of his day. It is presented in the form of a fable: 
and contains nothing especially his own. In the Statesman, Socrates tells 
us that God was the governor of the o»hysical world--- the gods e.g. the 
sun, moon and stars were under His soverignty--- and there was no dissen- 
sion among them. In the days of Cronos also God governed man, just as 
man now ruled animals. From this story, we might supnose that Socrates, 
with Plato,thinks that man is a god to the Resi: On the contrary, in 
another place, Plato mentions that man is the most cowardly of animals. 
He also thinks that man must follow the higher instincts of his nature.° 
This may indicate that it is a human instinct to wish to acquire true 


1 Laws 3.69% 2 Rep.10.619¢e3cf. Laws 5.727b 3 Laws 10.899e 
4 Statesm.27le - 5 Cf. Laws 7.814b 6 Tim. 90 
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knowledge, and if man follows this instinct, he may be called a man, in 
the real meaning of the word. In general, Plato thinks of man as a re- 
ligious animal: but he never indicates what animals besides man are in 

any sense religious. And it must be admitted that Plato's conception 

of man in the sphere of biology is quite naive in interpretation. Natural- 
ly, he introduces fables when he wants to explain the creation of the world 
and man, without any strict examination of their contents. Man is selected, 
by the hand of Our Mother, out all animals: as having the most remarkable 
understanding and the notions of justice and religion. Again, Plato con- 
fesses that man is a trouble-making animal.” The cause of his trouble 
comes from his ego-centric nature, he remarks, and he insists upon the 
need of law, especially in community life; for without it, he says, man is 
worse than the beasts. Man's first duty, he remarks, is the '‘ care of 
the public interests' which make sound the foudation of the community, and 
private interests must be Bee ne To seek the public good is to at- 
tain virtue; and it brings the soul enlightenment. The principle of 


ethics and morals of a community and of an individual is entirely the same. 


E Ha 
In considering the ideals of the community life of man, it is to be 


1 Laws 10.9023 cf. Menex. 237e 2 Laws 6.777c 3 Thid.9.e7o0as er. 
Protag. 322d 
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69 
noted that Nature does not providéfor man , as in the case of other ani- 


fave ;* and he must organize a community. 

Plato remarks,that a community arises under economical conditions. 
The formation of a city or state is due to the fact that we cannot live 
wholly apart from society, because we have many wants; we cannot live 
independently of our neighbors. ‘We need the aid of others in order to 
suoply our varied requirements. " The most pressing of all wants is 
that of substance to enable us to exist as living creatures;" namely, 
first the need of food; second, that of a house and third, that of cloth- 
ie,” These three foundamental wants of human beings are the cause of 
the constitution of a community of men. We may trace in this conception 
certain Greek ideals of lifes; viz. Greek architecture produced many 
beautiful temples, while their clothing was very simole. In this "give 
and take"problem,’ there is demanded strict morality; Plato calls: it 
reviiees? 

Man is, according to Plato, also the only animal that has a notion 
of Graere Plato believes that virtue and vice are already planted in 


the mind of the child, as are pleasure and pain. In accord with the 


ee ar 


1 Protag. 321c3 Rep. 2.369a 2 Rep. 2.369a-d: Cf. The same thing 
has been said among Japanese. They say that they want (i) clothing, (ii) 
food, (iii) house, in this order. In this conception their national ideas 
are similars they attach great importance to propriety. 3 Rep. 2.369d-e 
4 Laws 2.653 
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gradual growth of the child's mind, reason controls both, and men may 
thus realized the harmony of the soul, while other animals cannot. The 
individual follows reason, the community law. Law may be social reason, 
i.e. conventional law. The idea that man is a puppet or plaything of 
God, is pecuriarly recognized in the later dialogues of Plato. Pre= 
bably it is a characteristic idea of contemporary Greeks; but it seems a 
little different from his own mind. 

" Every man should remember the universal rule," says Plato, " that 
he who is not a good servant will not be a good masters; a man should pride 
himself more upon serving well than commanding well: first upon serving 
the laws, which is also the servéce of the Gods; in the second place, upon 
having served ancient and honourable man in the days of his youth." 
Thus, he affirms the holiness of law. He never, in general, remarks about 
the penalty for the violation of law: the service of law is identical 
with that of God. Because tne law aims at the highest good of the community$ 
It must promote national as well as international peace and good-will: 
even in the case of war, it should be " an expression of ethical will ne 
or war for the sake of eget He despises the traditional authority of 
phenomena, such as oracles and the like. For the object of law is "to make 
men happy," or euceague tt And law is powerful not only in the phenomenal 
world but in the next world, from the religious point of ee 


Law, thus, should be regarded as the virtue of the whole community; 


it must not be martial : it must be enforced by the actual conducts of 
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1 Rep. 10.604b; Laws 13644e; 7.803 6. 762¢6 3 A vhrase in 
Hegel's Die Philosophie des R8chts 4 Laws 1.628¢ S Dhid.is6e) bs 
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every member of the community, especially the rulers or stetaonen The 
ideal law is impartial toward all classes of the community. Socrates, 
‘with Plato, prefers aristocracy, yet he does not insist that " might is 
right." He fears only that the noble spirits of the community might be 
brought down to the conventional level by the eckes Plato's prin- 
ciple of the volitical administration of the community, or the state, 
will not be attacked by the modern Marxian theory. Even in the Platonic 
aristocracy, laws are drawn to protect the interest: of the majority of 
the Proletariat. For him, law is not established by the relative will of 
the governing: or privileged class. His main purpose is to preserve the 
higher princivle of morals; for as Hegel suggests, " the State is the reali- 


n 3 And laws ere useless if the rulers ere not 


zation of the ethical idea. 
poeds Every one in the community ought to be above the nature of birds 
and beasts; that is the fundemental law.” 

The noblest work of law is to teach men to appreciate the value of 
justice. It compels the offender " either never at all to do the like 
again, or never voluntarily, or at any rate in far less degree." It is 
remarkable that Plato had such a noble idea of law in his day. We should 
blame ourselves that we have too many state law, and still are repeating 
immorality, seeking only how we can secretly enjoy injustice. The contro- 
versy between the Wets and Drys of today in the United States, and the Five 
Powers Naval Conferance in London, show that human beings still cling to 
1 Laws 4.7%1; 1.630e 2 Gorg. 483d-4882 3 See Hegel's Philosophy of 


Law. Cf. Laws 4.714a3; 12.9574 4 Laws 6.751 5 Ibid. 8.840c-84la 
6 Laws 9.862e 
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le 
the oldest and less moral tradition, in the name of justice. The naval 
problem should be solved simply from the ethical standpoint. Which is 
more evil, to kill men with an eighteen-inch-gun, or a sixteen-inch one? 


Law must be reinforced by ethical principle. 
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Goat as the measure of all things. God is the highest moral cri- 
terion, or personified law of life. Plato says that the temperate man 
is the friend of God because he is like os The good man, being 
temperate, is able to control himgelf.” some such element as this is 
to be found in the nature of the Platonic God. To live a life like 
this must be the real life of human kind; for it is the vermanent law 
of life. Therefore we shall consider the nature of God, mainly from the 


angle of ethics, in the following pages. 


According to Plato, God loves the middle way. He loves the state 
of calm without either extreme joy or extreme sorrow, and 'a»man who 
would be like God must have neither excessive nleasure nor pain. 

This is the life of wisdom or the God-like-life. 

Again, God never changes; if God were changed by some external force 
it must have been by a thing made; if by himself, he would hardly change 
for worse, because God is good. Therefore he must remain unchangeable, 
in the most perfect PEN 

God is perfect righteousness: the righteous man is,then, most like 
AN ye He has in him no element of idleness or ae In general, 
1 The term is used here in the broader sense; and there is no need that 
it should be identical with the Christian God. 2 Laws 4.716d R ibid. 


792d > Rep.2.380-1 6 Theaet. 176c 7 Laws 10.90le 
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God is not the author of evil: He is not the author of all things but 
only of the Good. God never causes the suffering of man; nor does He make 
men sinful when He wishes to destroy them. Evil cannot come from God--- 
a conception strongly emvhasized in the Republic and one This, how- 
ever, is not Sicily nox with Plato, but rather with Socrates. It is a 
saying of Socrates that the gods are the givers of all goods; and man can- 
not give them in return anything of good but piety or honor. He attempts 
to break down the traditional idea of God and the gods, and introduce a 
fresh idea of God or of religion. "™ Honor" is the crown of a man who has 
true knowledge and is perfect.” : 

Plato's God is never cpproaced by sacrifices or material offerings. 
Here lies a suggestion that the Soul's greatest need is not material 
satisfaction, but intellectual and ethical eagerness for truth. For Plato, 
man's igmorance of God is an awful thine Accordingly, the ideal man 
is not the lover of gain but the lover of wisdom. A man who can join 
the company of God is happy; " but he who is lifted up with pride, or 
wealth, or honour, or beauty, is soon deserted by God, and being deserted, 
he lives in confusion and disorder." Such a man as this seems to become 
quickly great but may soon be eerrnsten Thus Plato teaches us that 
we ought to be humble, and seek the true knowledge which leads us to the 
sphere in which God dwells. More like God: this is the end of man in 


1 Rep. 2.379,380a3 3.391c; Laws 2.672b 2 Buthyph. 14,15; Laws 7.8215 
12.966 3 Crat. 400e3 425c; Rep. 2.365¢e 4 Laws 4.716a 
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us 
his ethical, religious and volitical relation both in private and community 
life. God is really our kin. He is the ideal infinity and oersonality 
of man. Following after God, we may realizes our true life. To live 


like God--- this is our permanent law of life. 
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VII fhe Nature of God, the Clue to 


the Nature of Man 


Now God ought to be to us the 
measure of all things, and not man, 
as men commonly say: the words are 
far more true of Him. 

Laws 4.716c¢ 
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Plato employs myths to explain the nature of man. They are, how- 
ever, not simply myths but suggest truths ,* and are well worth our 
consideration. In general, Plato deals with man from two different points 
of view, viz. myth and science. The physical nature of man, including 
the creation, the soul's ovre-existence, future existence and the pro- 
blem of recollection, is discussed in a mythical manner; the divisions of 
the soul and corporeal life of man in a scientific manner. 

The soul has an intimate relation with life itself. in its essence, 
it is not identical with the world-soul. Yet, the soul is not really an 
“ee Plato remarks that the soul is invisible and also is imperishable, 
but this does not mean that the soul is the same as an Idea, even though 
it is not destroyed by death, and is the self-moved, ( i.e. the source of 


1 Cf. Phaedr. 265d-266a 2 Cf. Siegel remarks that, " Die Ideed sind 
einfach und unverénderlich. So auch die Seele." Plato u. Sokrates, P.60 
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motion in everything).? 


The problems discussed in the foregoing ethanters need recagtue 
lation and re-examination some of ie from a new angle before we close. 
There are two different interpretations of the creation of the world in 
the dialogues, namely, that of the Timaeus and that of the Phaedrus. In 
the former dialogue, we learn that God made our world in the beginning, 
and there were as many souls as stars; and every soul was placed ina star; 
and afterward implanted in bodies. To return to this original state in 
stars is the highest consolation for the aeet.* On the contrary, in the 
Phaedrus, the soul's entering into the body is described in the form of 
myth as follows: The soul’ moves itself; or it is the self-moving. The 
soul is compared to a charioteer and a pair of winged steeds, which are 
supvosed to be grown into one. In the case of the gods, this occasions 
no trouble, but in the human soul it does. The driver has great difficul- 
ty in driving the two steeds--- one of which is noble, and the other ig- 
noble. "When “eres and fully winged " the soul travels upward 
and he holds the order of the whole world. But in most cases they lose 
their wings and drop to earth, and " there, finding a home, she ( the soul) 
receives an earthly frame which appears to be self-moved, but it is real- 
1 In this respect Zeller's argument is more favorable than Ritter's, to 
modern critics. He points out the various uses of the term "Idea" in 
the dialogues, and attacks Ritter who insists that the soul signifies an 
Idea. See further; Zeller, Plato & the Old. Acadmy (1888),' P. 388 ff 5 ef, 


Rep. 10.611; Phaedo 78b ff; Phaedr. 245c ff 3; Laws 10.893b-894e 
2 Tim...41d.ff 
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ly moved by her ( the soul's ) power; and this composition of soul and 
body is called a living and mortal creature." : Thus Plato distinctly 
suggests a decline of the soul from its original nature and destination. 
Except for this difference, the two narratives of the creation of the 
world are the same in their fundamental conceptions. The ideal home of 
seuls is in an outer region of heaven where the soul of man enjoys the 
Ideas; where the soul may be nourished by the three intellectual vitamins, 
viz. the true, the good, and the beautiful. 

The myth is produced in the two-fold--- the light of poetry and of 
metaphysics, in which Plato and other ancient Greek thinkers attempt to 
discover the truth, or at least, the anticipation of it. The method is 
open toicsome fallacies, if we consider it in the light of modern science. 
The interpretation of the heavenly world is always a reflection of ex- 
perience on earth. The myths of Plato are products of the transition 
period of mythology into philosophy and science in the modern sense. The 
driver , or charioteer may be understand as the reason; the black steed, 
the sensual element of human nature; the white steed, moral or rational 
element of human nature. The three divisitWNons of the soul express sym- 
bolically certain modern vsychological facts. 

From the viewpoint of practical life, the myth suggests how it is 
hard to live a rational life, like God, which is the ideal life of man; 


or more exactly that the realization of Ideas in practical life is almost 


1 Phaedr. 245¢-247 
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impossible without self-control. 

The recognition of a moral and intellectual principle,or law, in 
human nature, which distinguishes man from the animal, may be said to 
be one of Plato's great contributions to psychology. From a religious 
point of view it presents an a priori notion of the fall of man. 

Plato combines the doctrine of recollection with that of Ideas; and 
thus reaches the conviction of the immortality of the soul. 

In short, as we observed before, according to Plato, human life in 
the world of phenomena is less significant from the point of view of re- 
ligion and metaphysics and the arts: it is more significant from that of 
ethics; for it is good that man should realize the true nature of the soul, 
or better-self, in practical life. Understood this , we may appreciate 
the values and meanings of the Platonic conception of man. He never em- 
phasizes the original sin of man, as Christian theologians do, but simoly 
indicates the ignorance of man, which causes all the evils of human so- 
ciety. In this respect, his teaching is nearer to the doctrine of Zen, 
than to the Christianity of the vast. For him, God is the highest moral 
criterion of man, yet needs less ceremonial worship. Religion would be 
understood by him to be the contemplation of life, not in temples, or 


churches, but while walking along the river, or while at one's business. 


1 Cf. Chap. ¥Y in this writing. 
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ack 


"No one can deny that all things are full of the Divine:" says 
<a This is a popular notion of the Divine among the ancient Greeks. 
They thought that all life comes from the Divine. And they believed that 
God is. within the human body, as well as in the sun, moon, and stars.” 
In another place, he says that the soul is the most precious »vossession 
of ig 

In the system of Heraclitus, motion is the cause of growth; and motion 
is good. Obviously, Plato was familiar with the doctrine “and blended 
it into his system as a "™ thorough-going sensationalism" i through his 
elaborative metaphysical faculty. 

We shall now apvroach the problem of the Platonic God, mainly from the 
metaphysical standvoint. Plato's theological argument appears mostly in 
the Laws; but it is remarkable that there is no reference to the theory of 
Ideas in relation to the Being of God. We should turn to the Phaedrus, 
an earlier dialogue, to find the beginning of his phglosophical theology. 
It is, however, not within our present scone to study the problem in detail. 
Accordingly, we shall consider only his philosophical theology which 
appears in the later part of the Laws. Here, we find that Plato's treat- 


ment of the soul and God, takes no more the form of myth as in the earlier 


1 Laws 10.899b 2 Theaet. 151 3 Lawes 5.726-727; 10. 886c¢c-e 


4 Burnet, Gr. Philos., pt. i, P.242 5 Burnet, Platonism (1928), P.113 ff 
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dialogues, but the form of science. In other words, he is the first 

who brings the the idea of God into the realm of the science of reli- 
gion! And he thinks further that the true God can be demonstrated, 

and belief in Him must be authorized by the social law of the ideal com- 
munity. He indicates the three main errors of belief in God as follows: 
(1) atheism ( materialism ), or the denial of the existence of God; (2) 
Epicureanism, God ( or the gods ) might exist in the world but he is ( they 
are ) indifferent to human affairs; and (3) religious-commercialism, God's 
judgment may be escaped by precious offerings. From the moral point of 
view, he thinks, the third of: these is the worst of all. 

Pantheism is another word for ‘religious-atheism.' Plato does not 
hold it. He believes in the One, whom we need not identify with either 
the Christian God nor with the God of the Upanishads. Plato's God is to 
be considered not as an Idea, but as a Soul---immortal and imperishable. 
His God i depends upon Himself alone, without any other activities. Since 
the motions of the soul are thoughts, memories, wishes, fears, and the 
ives” it may be correct to think that the creation of the world by the 
Platonic God does not signify the physical creation but the mental one. 
Accordingly, his idea of the Divine cannot be polytheistic, as it common- 
ly appears in Greek literature. 

1 Cf. Burnet, Gr. Philos. i, P. 336 ff. 2 E.g. a similar idea of the 


Indulgence of the Medieaval church. Cf. Burnet, Platonism,P.116; Taylor, 
Plato, P.490 3 Laws 10.889 f 4 Burnet, Platonism, P. 117 
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We have discussed breifly the nature of the soul and of the Idea 
in the preceeding sections. But there remains still a fundamental pro- 
blem--- one of the most difficult, and an unsettled problem since Zeller 
pointed" out. The question is whether the Ideas are " thoughts or 
creations “ of God, or " immanent determinations " of God's essense? 
Toward solving this problem, it may be enough if we attain a clear dis- 
tinction between two words, viz. ‘God’ and ‘' the Good* , or the ‘Idea 
of Good". : At the outset of the discussion, we turn to the argument by 
Zeller. According to him, the Good, or the highest Idea, mentinned by 
Plato in the Republic, is ™" the source of Being and of Science, of Truth 
and of Knowledge: and as the sun is higher than light and the eye, so 
is the Good higher than Being and Science." ‘ The Divine Reason, der 
scribed in the Philebus, is , he proceeds to point out,no more nor less 
than the Good. Yet the description of the Creator of the Timaeus gives 
us an inconsistent notion that God's being is separated from the Ideas 
from which God has covied the ui eeeee Zeller abandons the latter 
notion in order to favor his hypothesis that the Platonic doctrine of 
1 His Plato & the Old. Academy, P. 283 ff 2 We need not here distingu- 
ish the different conceptions of the two terms in detail. Cf. The "good" 
(= essential or true beauty; or aurd 7rd KarAcV  )of the Symposium 2lle; the 
"Idea of good" or ( efS0s rkyaGov) of the Republic 6.505d . See further 


Taylor, Plato, Po. 231,232; 285-289; 441,442: Gomperz,Greek Thinkers,iii,P. 
85, 86 3 Zeller, P.O.A.,P.299 f Cf. Rep.6.508¢e 4 Tim. 34 
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Ideas must have an inter-connection as a whole. He also affirms that 

" the Ideas are neither the thoughts of man nor of God.” From this 
standpoint he argues that " neither a thought . nor an attribute, nor a 
creature of God, could be called by Plato an Ideas since no thought is 
possible except through an intuition of the Ideas no creation except by 

the imitation of the Ideas no quality or attribute excent through parti- 
cipation in the Idea." Thus, his interpretation of the theory of Ideas 
is strictly logical, no less so than that of Plato in his arguments. 
Again, supposing " God to be a product of Ideas; an individual that parti- 
civates in the Idea of the Good? In that case He would not be the Absolute 
Eternal God, but only one of the ‘created gods.‘ He would stand to Ideas 
in the same Seas ty ede the snirits of the stars and the souls of men 
stand to them." 3 Thirdly, he introduces the hypothesis of Hermans; viz. 
God is a special principle which exists independently of, though side by 
side with, the Ideas. And “He neither brought them forth, nor was brought 
forth by them," and we might suppose that " His activity essentially 
consists in working out the combination of Ideas with Phenomena--- in 
forming the world according to Ideas." ig Zeller rejects this hypothesis, 
for it can hardly be ascribed to Plato. 

I Zeller, Plato and the Older Academy, P. 283 2 Ibid. P.248; This is 
a very true conception so far as the theory of Ideas is concerned, I think. 
3 Ibid. P.2843; It is rather noticeable that Zeller renders the word 


‘spirit’ as the ‘soul’ in the case of the stars. Probably he does not re- 
cognize the identity of the soul of man and of stars, in its essential 


nature. 4 Ibid. 
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Upon these considerations, Zeller finaly concludes that the unity 
of the Platonic system may be established only uvnon the ground that 
the efficient is never sevarated from the logical cause, God from the 
highest Idea or the Good. The highest Idea must be identical with 
God, the Platonic God is, therefore, an Idea. 

Zeller does not, however, deny the fact that Plato often mentions 
God as e verson. To solve this problem he supposes that the represent- 
ation is « indespyensable because of showing that (1) the immortality 
of Ideas must be exnlained together with phenomena (2) in order to re- 
present the perfection of God, e.g. God's care of men; and (3) that 
Plato does not deliberately translate " philosophic Ideas into a lan- 
guage grown strange to him, but rather that he himself shares the re- 
ligious belief, and holds it, in the main to be well teandad ei Thus, 
Zeller obviously confuses the nature of the soul, with that of the Idea. 
He must have the same conviction as the Nee-Platonists of God as the 
highest Being, i.e. the Good, Reason; in other words, " the creative 
principle, revealing itself in the phenomenon: because God is good, He 
formed the roa. Thus interpreted, Zeller attempts to prove that 
Plato's theory of Ideas has no inconsistency with his cosmology. 


1 Zeller, Plato and the Older Academy,P. 285 f 2 Ibid. P. 289;Cf. Tim. 29 
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IV 


Zeller‘s argument, which suggests that God is identical with the 
highest Idea, or the Idea of the Good, has been accented by many scholars, 
though there is a certain ambiguity in his affirmation, as we have ob- 
served. Against this school J. Bernet appears with some British scholars, 
who avvroach the oroblem, mainly, from the religious point of view, while 
Zeller and his followers regard it from the metaphysical standpoint. 


1 ee 
Ve 


Naturally German scholars have been contending with British scholars. 
cannot say which is more in the right without understanding the different 
standpoints of all of them; for Plato himself gives no distinct solution 
of the problem. It is, however, not useless to mention a further argu- 
ment maintained by Burnet, and generally favored by recent students of 
the philosophy of Plato. 

Plato believes, as we have already seen,in the Only ae Burnet 


apprehends the Platonic God as a souls He is not an Idea. Moreover, He is 


not merely a soul but “a _ perfectly good soul" or the aplorty yuxy 


1 Of. Their controversies on the problem of the order of the dialogues. 
See the table of the order of the dialogues in the Anpendix. 2 Or 
creator, maker and the likes; viz. the Snuioupyos. Cf. Tim.29e, 41b. The 
Gecs or Beot are created by the will of God. Burnet remarks as follows: 
“ The Ionians had called fire, air, water and the like gods, but that 
only meant there were no other gods but these. Anaximander and Xenonhanes 
had called the worlds or the World gods or God, but that was at most a sort 
of pantheism, as it was also with Parmenides." Gr. Philos., i, P.336 
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86 
Again, He is certainly “a personal God," for he is the Mind or 
Reason (vous ) which exists in a living soul. Plato thinks that the 
motions of the heavenly bodies are strictly regular; and they are caus- 
ed by a good soul or souls. And for him this is God. 

Is God identical with the Good? If not, we must make clear the 
relation between God and the Good. The modern theist's conception of 
God may be identical with the Platonic conception of the Good, " though 
it by no means exhausts" it. On the contrary, the Good is not to be 
identified with the Platonic Gods; for the Good is not a soul but an mee 
In short, the Platonic God is not an Idea but a soul; and He is "the 
self-moved mover of the best motions."* The Good is not a soul, but it 
is " independent of God, and even above Him, since it is the vattern by 


? Thus, the Platonic God is a self-moved 


which He fashions the world." 
mover, but necessarily the best of all. Under these circumstances we 
may assume that "™ human souls, though inferior, exist just as truly as 
the divine soul." 

From Burnet's argument mentioned above, we may affirm further that 
the nature of God is very much like that of man,and that man has the 
possibility of becoming like God.” 


In this sense the highest moral criterion of Plato is to live (1) 
an ideal life in which the living vrinciple of the Idea is the Good; 
1 Burnet, Gr. Philos.i, P.336 2 Cf. Phaedr, 245¢ 3 Burnet,Gr. 


PHiLO6. a, Ps. 337 4 Ibid, 338 5 Cf. Laws 10.899e; Rep. 6.501b3 
Gorg. s07és; Symp. 2123; Theaet. 176b; Phil. 39e3; Phaedo 79 ff 
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i.e. the realization of the Ideas in human lifes (2) the creative life 

if 
from which all reality proceeds; ises the experience of God in human life. 
The right measure of man is God. And to know God is to rightly evaluate 


our life, both in the realm of phenomena and that of Ideas. It is the 


life of Unity. 


1 Gf. R.G. Lodge, Plato's Theory of Ethics, P.1733; Apelt,Platonische 
Aufsatze, P.110; ,, Sieht man also in der Ver&hnlichung mit Gott das Prinzip 
der Ethik, so wiirde hiernach das reine Denken, das reine Suchen nach Wahr- 
heit die eigentliche und einzige Bedingung sittlicher Vollkommenheit sein." 
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‘Poona 1. Notess: 


Campbel devided the whole dialogues into nine grouns:- 

Laches, Carmides, Lysis. 

Protagoras, Ion, Meno. 

Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, Phaedo. 

Symvosium, Phaedrus, Cratylus. 

Gorgias, Republic. 

Euthydemus, Parmenides, Theaetetus, Sovnhistes, Statesman,Philebus 
Timaeus, Critias. 

Laws 

Doubtful and spurious works:- The Lesser Hiovas, First Alcibias 


and Menexenus; Hinpas and Clitophon, etc. 


For further see 


64 nel 


Cf. 


66 n.4 


[3 
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art. " Plato " by Campbell. 


Plato compares vémoito music, or rather, harmonious strains. 
Laws 7.800; 3.700a,b 
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DIFFERENT VIEWS CONCERNING THE ORDER OF THE DIALOGUES a 
| Tenne- { Schleier- | Ribbing?{ Socher { Stall- 


mann + macher i ac 
| 1792-95 | 1804-28 | 1858 | 1820 | 1827-60 
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Zweiter Teil, S. 230,231 and 254,255, with some alternations and ad- 
ditions. 
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